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REVIEWS 
Jucidents of Travel in Greece, Turkey, Russia, 
and Poland. By the Author of ‘ Incidents of 

Travel in Egypt, Arabia Petraea, and the 

Holy Land.’ 2 vols. New York, Harper & 

Brothers. 
Sous twelve months since, we first brought under 
the consideration of an English public the ‘ In- 
cidents of Travel in Egypt, &c.’ The work has 
since been republished by Mr. Bentley. The 
qpinion we then expressed, that it was but an 
excerpt from a more extensive manuscript, has 

wed true; and the hope that public encourage- 
ment would lead to further publication is ful- 
filled. Zwo editions of the present work are an- 
nounced as forthcoming, the one by Mr. Bentley, 
the other by Messrs. Curry, of Dublin. 

What we said of the former is equally true of 
this. It is a pleasant personal narrative of the 
travels of a well-informed, intelligent person, 
making no pretensions to a higher character. 
Its merit can be best shown by extract, and we 
shall proceed at once to introduce it to our 
readers. Our first notice will be confined to 


e. 

Mr. Stephens, for that it now appears is the 
pame of the writer, after a ramble among the 
Ionian Islands, embarked, with two companions, 
for Padras, but was driven into Missilonghi, 
where he first set foot on the classic soil :— 

* Among all the desperadoes,” he observes, “ who 
ever landed there, none were more destitute and in 
better condition to ‘go ahead’ than I; for I had all 
that I was worth on my back. At one of the Ionian 
Isands I had lost my carpet-bag, containing my note- 
bok and every article of wearing apparel except 
the suit in which I stood. Every condition, how- 
ever, has its advantages ; mine put me above por- 
ters and custom-house officers; and while my com- 
panions were busy with these plagues of travellers, I 

d with great satisfaction the shore of Greece, 
though I am obliged to confess that this satisfaction 
vas for reasons utterly disconnected with any recol- 
lections of her ancient glories. Business before plea- 
ge; one of our first inquiries was for a breakfast. 
Pethaps, if we had seen a monument, or solitary 
column, or ruin of any kind, it would have inspired 
uw to better things ; but there was nothing, absolutely 
nothing, that could recall an image of the past. 
Besides we did not expect to land at Missilonghi, 
and were not bound to be inspired ata place into 
vhich we were thrown by accident ; and, more than 
al, a drizzling rain was penetrating to our very 
bones; we were wet and cold, and what can men 
do in the way of sentiment when their teeth are 
chattering 2” 

Missilonghi is well known, by description 
tt least, to most Englishmen, for it was there 
that Byron died. 

“Almost the first questions I asked,” says our 
ttaveller, “were about the poet, and it added to the 
dreary interest which the place inspired, to listen to 
the manner in which the Greeks spoke of him. It 
night be thought that here, on the spot where he 

ed his last, malignity would have held her 
acursed tongue; but it was not so. He had com- 
mitted the fault, unpardonable in the eyes of political 
opponents, of attaching himself to one of the great 
parties that then divided Greece ; and though he had 


Missilonghi, however, has other objects of 
interest, connected with the great struggle for 
freedom :— 

“Moving on beyond the range of ruined houses, 
though still within the line of crumbling walls, we 
came toa spot perhaps as interesting as any that 
Greece in her best days conld show. It was the 
tomb of Marco Bozzaris! No monumental marble 
emblazoned his deeds and fame; a few round stones 
piled over his head, whigh, but for our guide, we 
should have passed without noticing, were all that 
marked his grave. I would not disturb a proper 
reverence for the past ; time covers with its dim and 
twilight glories both distant scenes and the men who 
acted in them, but, to my mind, Miltiades was not 
more of a hero at Marathon or Leonidas at Ther- 
mopyle than Marco Bozzaris at Missilonghi. When 
they went out against the hosts of Persia, Athens and 
Sparta were great and free, and they had the pro- 
spect of glory and the praise of men, to the Greeks 
always dearer than life. But when the Suliote chief 
drew his sword, his country lay bleeding at the feet 
of a giant, and all Europe condemned the Greek 
revolution as foolhardy and desperate.” 

The heroic deeds of Marco Bozzaris are 
known, and need not be recapitulated. But the 
widow and daughters of the Suliote chief were 
residing in the town with Constantine, his bro- 
ther; and our travellers requested permission to 
pay their respects tothem: they were immediately 
introduced to, and welcomed by the brother :— 

“Tn a few moments the widow of Marco Bozzaris 
entered. I have often been disappointed in my pre- 
conceived notions of personal appearance, but it was 
not so with the lady who now stood before me; she 
looked the widow of a hero; as one worthy of her 
Grecian mothers, who gave their hair for bowstrings, 
their girdle for a sword-belt, and, while their heart- 
strings were cracking, sent their young lovers from 
their arms to fight and perish for their country. 
Perhaps it was she that led Marco Bozzaris into the 
path of immortality ; that roused him from the wild 
guerilla warfare in which he had passed his early 
life, and fired him with the high and holy ambition 
of freeing his country. Of one thing I am certain, 
no man could look in her face without finding his 
wavering pu fixed, without treading more 
firmly in the path of high and honourable enterprise. 
She was under forty, tall and stately in person, and 
habited in deep black, fit emblem of her widowed 
condition, with a white handkerchief laid flat over 
her head, giving the Madonna cast to her dark eyes 
and marble complexion. We all rose as she entered 
the room ; and though living secluded, and seldom 
seeing the face of a stranger, she received our com- 
pliments and returned them with far less embarrass- 
ment than we both felt and exhibited. But our 
embarrassment, at least I speak for myself, was in- 
duced by an unexpected circumstance. Much as I 
was interested in her appearance, I was not insensi- 
ble to the fact that she was accompanied by two 
young and beautiful girls, who were introduced to us 
as her daughters. This somewhat bewildered me. 
While waiting for their appearance, and talking with 
Constantine Bozzaris, I had im some way conceived 
the idea that the daughters were mere children, and 
had fully made up my mind to take them both on 
my knee and kiss them ; but the appearance of the 
stately mother recalled me to the grave of “Bozzaris ; 
and the daughters would probably have thought that 
I was taking liberties upon so short an acquaintance 
if I had followed up my benevolent purpose in regard 


red cap embroidered with gold thread, and a long 
blue tassel hanging down behind, and large black 
eyes, expressing a melancholy quiet, but which might 
be excited to shoot forth glances of fire more terrible 
than her father's sword. Happily, too, for us, she 
talked French, having learned it from a French 
marquis who had served in Greece and been domes- 
ticated with them; but young and modest, and 
unused to the company of strangers, she felt the em- 
barrassment common to young ladies when attempt- 
ing to speak a foreign language. And we could not 
talk to heron common themes. Our lips were sealed, 
of course, upon the subject which had brought us to 
her house. We could not sound for her the praises 
of her gallant father. At parting, however, I told 
them that the name of Marco Bozzaris was as familiar 
in America as that of a hero of our own revolution, 
and that it had been hallowed by the inspiration of 
an American poet; and I added that, if it would 
not be unacceptable, on my return to my native 
country I would send the tribute referred to, as an 
evidence of the feeling existing in America toward 
the memory of Marco Bozzaris. My offer was 
gratefully accepted ; and afterward, while in the act 
of mounting my horse to leave Missilonghi, our 
guide, who had remained behind, came to me with a 
message from the widow and daughters reminding 
me of my promise.” 

These, our readers will admit, are pretty copious 
extracts from a journal of one day’s travel, and 
as we have half the globe to traverse, we trust 
they will excuse us if for the future we push 
forward a little more rapidly. We start, there- 
fore, and at once, from Missilonghi :— 

“ The horses were miserable little animals, hidden 
under enormous saddles made of great clumps of 
wood over an old carpet or towcloth, and covering 
the whole back from the shoulders to the tail; the 
| luggage was perched on the tops of these saddles, 
| and with desperate exertions and the help of the 
| citizens of Missilonghi we were perched on the top 
| of the luggage. The little animals had a. knowing 
| look as they peered from under the superincumbent 
mass, and, supported on either side by the bystanders 
till we got a little steady in our seats, we put forth from 
Missilonghi. The only gentleman of our party Was 
our servant, who followed on a European saddle 
which he had brought for his own use, smoking his 
pipe with great complacency, perfectly satisfied with 
our appearance and with himself.” 

A rough journey, through a wild, romantic, 
but poverty-stricken country, overlooking the 
Gulf of Lepanto, brings us to the town of that 
name, in the account of which, however, there 
is nothing to detain us. Arrangements were 
made to sleep the next night at Castri, by the 
side of the sacred oracle at Delphi, a mile up 
Parnassus; but as the Eparchus himself con- 
firmed the worst stories of the banditti, and 
forewarned the party that he would not answer 
for their lives, they were induced to forego 
their intention, and embark on board a caique 
for Padras. This town, though the site is me- 
morable, has grown up since the revolution, 
and is a busy, active, and stirring place; the 
steamers touch there, and vessels from all parts 
| of the Adriatic are constantly in its harbour. 
| Next morning the party started for Athens, by 
| way of Corinth. The road is wild and picturesque, 
| and the locandas miserable. As to Corinth and 
its Acropolis, we have visited it, and, at leisure, 








to them; so that, with the long pipe in my hand, | 
which, at that time, I did not know how to manage | 
well, I cannot flatter myself that I exhibited any of 
the benefit of Continental travel. The elder was 

about sixteen, and a beautiful girl, possessing in its “In about three hours from-Corinth we crossed 
fullest extent all the elements of Grecian beauty : a | the isthmus, and came to the village of Kalamaki, 
dark, clear complexion, dark hair, set off by a little | on the shore of the Saronic Gulf, containing a‘few 


ws, and Jeokif‘ given her all that man could give, in his own dying 
My ‘ors, ‘his time, his means, his health, and, lastly, 
his life,’ the Greeks spoke of him with all the ran- 
‘our and bitterness of party spirit. Even death had 
won oblivion for his political offences: and I 
‘bard those who saw him die in her cause affirm that 

was no friend to Greece.” 


a hundred times, with far more competent Cice- 
roni; we proceed onwards, therefore, without 
delay :— 
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miserable buildings, fit only for the miserable people 
who occupied them. Directly on the shore was a 
large coffee-house enclosed by mud walls, and having 
ébranches of trees for a roof; and in front wasa little 
flotilla of Greek caiques. Next to the Greek’s love 
for his native mountains is his passion for the waters 
that roll at their feet: and many of the proprietors 
of the rakish little boats in the harbour talked to us 
of the superior advantage of the sea over a moun- 
tainous road, and tried to make us abandon our 
horses, and go by water to Athens; but we clung to 
the land, and have reason to congratulate ourselves 
upon having done so, for our road was one of the 
most beautiful it was ever my fortune to travel over. 
For some distance I walked along the shore, on the 
edge of a plain running from the foot of Mount 
Geranion. The plain was intersected by mountain 
torrents, the channel-beds of which were at that time 
dry. We passed the little village of Caridi, sup- 
posed to be the Sidus of antiquity, while a ruined 
church and a few old blocks of marble mark the site 
ofancient Crommyon, celebratedas the haunt ofa wild 
boar destroyed by Theseus. At the other end of the 
plain we came to the foot of Mount Geranion, stretch- 
ing out boldly to the edge of the gulf, and followed 
the road along its southern side close to and some- 
times overhanging the sea. From time immemorial 
this has been called the Kaka Scala, or bad way. It 
is narrow, steep, and rugged, and wild to sublimity. 
Sometimes we were completely hemmed in by im- 
pending mountains, and then rose upon a lofty emi- 
nence commanding an almost boundless view. On 
the summit of the range the road runs directly along 
the mountain’s brink, overhanging the sea, and so 
narrow that two horsemen can scarcely pass abreast ; 
where a stumble would plunge the traveller several 
hundred yards into the waters beneath.” 


We pass by the stories of Theseus and Sciron— 
of Ino and her son—the fact that St. Paul tra- 
velled this road on his way to Corinth :—we pass, 
too, the birth-place of Euclid, the ruined Megara, 
where our travellers passed the night, and pro- 
ceed along the sea shore to Athens :— 


“The reader,” says Mr. Stephens, “ perhaps, trem- 
bles at the name of Athens, but let him take courage. 
I promise to let him off easily. * * We did in 
Athens what we should have done in Boston or Phil- 
adelphia; rode up to the best hotel, and, not being 
able to obtain accommodations there, rode to an- 
other; where, being again refused admittance, we were 
obliged to distribute ourselves into three parcels. Dr. 
Willet went to Mr. Hill’s (of whom more anon). 
M. found entrance at a new hotel in the suburbs, 
and I betook myself to the Hotel de France. The 
garcon was rather bothered when I threw him a pair 
of old boots which I had hanging at my saddle-bow, 
and told him to take care of my baggage ; he asked 
me when the rest would come up; and hardly knew 
what to make of me when I told him that was all I 
travelled with. I was still standing in the court of 
the hotel, almost barefoot, and thinking of the pros- 
perous condition of the owner of a dozen shirts, and 
other things conforming, when Mr. Hill came over 
and introduced himself; and telling me that his 
house was the house of every American, asked me to 
waive ceremony and bring my luggage over at once. 
This was again hitting my sore point; everybody 
seemed to take a special interest in my luggage, and 
I was obliged to tell my story more than once. * * 
The first thing we did in Athens was to visit the 
American missionary school. Among the extraordi- 
nary changes of an ever-changing world, it is not the 
least that the young America is at this moment pay- 
ing back the debt which the world owes to the mother 
of science, and the ‘citizen of a country which the 
wisest of the Greeks never dreamed of, is teaching 
the descendants of Plato and Aristotle the elements 
of their own tongue. I did not expect among the 
ruins of Athens to find anything that would particu- 
larly touch my national feelings, but it was a subject 
of deep and interesting reflection that, in the city 
which surpassed all the world in learning, where 
Socrates, and Plato, and Aristotle taught, and Cicero 
went to study, the only door of instruction was that 
opened by the hands of American citizens, and an 
American missionary was the only schoolmaster.—In 
1830 the Rev. Messrs. Hill and Robinson, with their 
families, sailed from this city (New York) as the 





agents of the Episcopal missionary society, to found 
schools in Greece. * * In the middle of the summer 
of their arrival at Athens, Mrs. Hill opened a school 
for girls in the magazine or cellar of the house in which 
they resided ; the first day she had twenty pupils, and 
in two months one hundred and sixty-seven. Of the 
first ninety-six, not more than six could read at all, 
and that very imperfectly ; and not more than ten 
or twelve knew a letter. Atthe time of our visit the 
school numbered nearly five hundred; and when 
we entered the large room, and the scholars all rose 
in a body to greet us as Americans, I felt a deep 
sense of regret that, personally, I had no hand in 
such a work, and almost envied the feelings of my 
companion, one of its patrons and founders. * * But 
the principal and most interesting part of this mis- 
sionary school was the female department, under the 
direction of Mrs. Hill, the first, and, except at Syra, 
the only school for females in all Greece, and parti- 
cularly interesting to me from the fact that it owed 
its existence to the active benevolence of my own 
countrywomen. At the close of the Greek revolu- 
tion, female education was a thing entirely unknown 
in Greece, and the women of all classes were in a 
most deplorable state of ignorance. When the strong 
feeling that ran through our country in favour of this 
struggling people had subsided, and Greece was freed 
from the yoke of the Mussulman, an association of 
ladies in the little town of Troy,—formed the project 
of establishing at Athens a school exclusively for the 
education of females ; and, humble and unpretending 
as was its commencement, it is becoming a more 
powerful instrument in the civilization and moral and 
religious improvement of Greece, than all that Euro- 
pean diplomacy has ever done for her. * * Mr. and 
Mrs. Hill accompanied us through the whole estab- 
lishment, and, being Americans, we were everywhere 
looked upon and received by the girls as patrons and 
fathers of the school, both which characters I waived 
in favour of my friend; the one because he was 
really entitled to it, and the other because some of 
the girls were so well grown that I did not care to be 
regarded as standing in that venerable relationship. 
The didaskalissas, or teachers, were of this descrip- 
tion, and they spoke English.—Before we went away 
the whole school rose at once, and gave us a glorious 
finale with a Greek hymn. Ina short time these 
girls will grow up into women and return to their 
several families ; others will succeed them, and again 
go out, and every year hundreds will distribute them- 
selves in the cities and among the fastnesses of the 
mountains, to exercise over their fathers, and bro- 
thers, and lovers, the influence of the education 
acquired here ; instructed in all the arts of woman in 
civilized domestic life, firmly grounded in the prin- 
ciples of morality, and of religion purified from the 
follies, absurdities, and abominations of the Greek 
faith.” 

Athens is once again a capital, and strangers 
from all the kingdoms of the earth flock thither. 
A scholar or an artist, as of old, is occasionally 
found among the crowd, but the majority are 
adventurers—active, enterprising men of the 
world, soldiers of fortune who have accepted 
service or solicited it under King Otho. The 
ancient glory of Athens, its temples and its ruins, 
we pass by, making our author subservient to 
another, and indeed his avowed purpose—that 
of giving us a picture of what he saw, and what 
others would see if they went there. In this 
way, familiar incidents often serve our purpose 
better than studied description. 

“By an arrangement made the evening before, 
early in the morning of my second day in Athens, 
Mr. Hill was at the door of my hotel to attend us, 
and begin a survey of the ruins. As we descended 
the steps a Greek stopped him, and, bowing with his 
hand on his heart, addressed him in a tone of ear- 
nestness which we could not understand; but we 
were struck with the sonorous tones of his voice and 
the musical cadence of his sentences ; and when he 
had finished, Mr. Hill told us that he had spoken in 
a strain which, in the original, was poetry itself, 
beginning, * Americans, I am a Stagyrite. I come 
from the land of Aristotle, the disciple of Plato, &c., 
&c.; telling him the whole story of his journey from 
the ancient Stagyra and his arrival in Athens ; and 


that, having understood that Mr, Hill was distributing 





books among his countrymen, he begged for one ip 
take home with him. Mr. Hill said that this Was an 
instance of everyday occurrence, showing the spirit 
of inquiry and thirst for knowledge among the'mg, 
dern Greeks.” 

The general results of his perambulations are 
then summed up :— 

“The sentimental traveller must already moun 
that Athens has been selected as the capital of 
Greece. Already have speculators and the whole 
tribe of ‘improvers’ invaded the glorious city; and 
while I was lingering on the steps of the Parthe. 
non, a German, who was quietly smoking among 
the ruins, a sort of superintendent, whom I had me 
before, came up, and offering me a segar, and lean 
ing against one of the lofty columns of the temple, 
opened upon me with ‘his plans of city improve 
ments ;’ with new streets, and projected rail 
and the rise of lots. At first I almost thought it 
personal, and that he was making a fling at me iy 
allusion to one of the greatest hobbies of my native 
city ; but I soon found that he was as deeply bitten 
as if he had been in Chicago or Dunkirk ; and the 
way in which he talked of moneyed facilities, the 
wants of the community, and a great French bank 
then contemplated at the Pirzeus, would have been 
no discredit to some of my friends at home. The 
removal of the court has created a new era in Athens; 
but, in my mind, it is deeply to be regretted that jt 
has been snatched from the ruin to which it wa 
tending. Even I, deeply imbued with the utilitarian 
spirit of my country, and myself a quondam specy 
lator in ‘ up-town lots,’ would fain save Athens from 
the ruthless hand of renovation ; from the buildi 
mania of modern speculators. I would have her gp 
on till there was not a habitation among her ruins; 
till she stood, like Pompeii, alone in the wildernes, 
a sacred desert, where the traveller might sit dow 
and meditate alone and undisturbed among the 
relics of the past. But already Athens has become 
a heterogeneous anomaly ; the Greeks in their wil 
costume are jostled in the streets by Englishmen, 
Frenchmen, Italians, Dutchmen, Spaniards, and 
Bavarians, Russians, Danes, and sometimes Amer- 
cans. European shops invite purchasers by the side 
of Eastern bazaars, coffee-houses, and billiard-rooms, 
and French and German restaurants are opened all 
over the city. Sir Pultney Malcolm has erected 
a house to hire near the site of Plato’s Academy, 
Lady Franklin has bought land near the foot d 
Mount Hymettus for a country-seat. Several English 
gentlemen have done the same. Mr. Richmond, an 
American clergyman, has purchased a farm in th 
neighbourhood ; and in a few years, if the ‘ march d 
improvement’ continues, the Temple of Theseus will 
be enclosed in the garden of the palace of King 
Otho; the Temple of the Winds will be concealed 
by a German opera-house, and the Lantern of De 
mosthenes by a row of ‘three-story houses.’ * * 
Returning, we met the king taking his daily walk, 
attended by two aids, one of whom was young Mare 
Bozzaris. Otho is tall and thin, and, when I sav 
him, was dressed in a German military frockcoat and 
cap, and altogether, for a king, seemed to be @ 
amiable young man enough. All the world speaks 
well of him, and so do I. We touched our hatste 
him, and he returned the civility ; and what could 
he do more without inviting us to dinner? Ino 
times there was a divinity about a king; but now, if 
a king is a gentleman, it is as much as we can expec 
He has spent his money like a gentleman, that 
he cannot tell what has become of it. Two of the 
three-millions loan are gone, and there is no colo 
nization, no agricultural prosperity, no opening @ 
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Greece but is in ruins, and no money to improw 
them. Athens, however, is to be embellished. With 
ten thousand pounds in the treasury, he is building 
a palace of white Pentelican marble, to cost three 
hundred thousand pounds. * * Otho is since crowned 
and married. The pride of the Greeks was cont 
derably humbled by a report that their king’s pi» 
posais to several daughters of German princes 
been rejected; but the king had great reason toe 
gratulate himself upon the spirit which induced thé 
daughter of the Duke of Oldenburgh to accept 
hand. From her childhood she had taken an ent 
siastic interest in Greek history, and it had been 
constant wish to visit Greece; and when she h 
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~— =f gat Otho had been called to the throne, she naively 


gprewed an ardent wish to share it with him. Several 
afterward, by the merest accident, she met 
Otho at a German watering-place, travelling with his 
gether, the Queen of Bavaria, as the Count de 
jlonghi; and in February last she accompanied 
jim to Athens, to share the throne which had been 
fe object of her youthful wish. * * I might have 
nted to the king, but my carpet-bag— 

Dr. W. borrowed a hat, and was presented by 
Dr. ——; @ German, the king’s physician, with 
shom he had discoursed much of the different me- 
tical systems in Germany and America. Dr. W. 
ws much pleased with the king. Did ever a man 
tk with a king who was not pleased with him? 
But the doctor was particularly pleased with King 
Otho, as the latter entered largely into discourse on 
the doctor's favourite theme, Mr. Hill’s school, and 
the cause of education in Greece. Indeed, it speaks 


ylumes in favour of the young king, that education 
sone of the things in which he takes the deepest 
. terest. ” 


In Greece, the illusions of the past are fast 
filing away; the F wae is growing into im- 
ce: a railroad is projected between Athens 
md the Pirzeus, and y an ‘ omnibus’ runs 
wery other hour. 
Our travellers now made a hurried visit to 
fpidauris and Napoli. ‘The latter was the seat 
d government under Capo d’Istrias. 


“Napoli has received a severe blow from the re- 
noval of the seat of government and the consequent 
yithdrawal of the court, and the manufacturers and 
mechanics attendant upon it. Still it was by far the 
mst European in its appearance of any city I had 
gen in Greece. It had several restaurants and 
cffte-houses, which were thronged all the evening 
vith Bavarian officers.and broken-down European 
adrenturers, discussing the internal affairs of that 
wfortunate country, which men of every nation 
gemed to think they had a right to assist in govern- 
ig. * * The plain of Argos is one of the most beau- 
til Tever saw. On every side except toward the 
xa it is bounded by mountains, and the contrast be- 
tween these mountains, the plain, and the sea is 
trikingly beautiful. The sun was beating upon 
it with intense heat; the labourers were almost 
uked, or in several places lying asleep on the ground, 
thile the tops of the mountains were covered with 
mow. I walked across the whole plain, being only 
smiles, to Argos. ‘This ancient city is long since 
inruins; her thirty temples, her costly sepulchres, 
ber gymnasium, and her numerous and magnificent 
monuments and statues have disappeared, and the 
aly traces of her former greatness are some remains 
dher Cyclopean walls, and a ruined theatre cut in 
the rock, and of magnificent proportions. * * Argos 
las been so often visited that Homer is out of date. 
Bry middy from a Mediterranean cruiser has 
danced on the steps of her desolate theatre, and, in- 
wad of busying myself with her ancient glories, I 
mused half the population in hiring a horse. In fact, 
it this ancient city I soon became the centre of a 
rgllar horsemarket. Every rascally jockey swore 
that his horse was the best, and, according to the de- 
tendants of the respectable sons of Atreus, blind- 
tus, lameness, spavin, and staggers were a recom. 
Mendation. A Bavarian officer, whom I had met in 
te bazaars, came to my assistance, and stood by me 
while I made my bargain. * * The plain of Argos has 
ken immortalized by poetic genius as the great 
@hering-place of the kings and armies that as- 
embled for the siege of Troy. To the scholar and 
pet few plains in the world are more interesting. 

carries him back to the heroic ages, to the history 
if times bordering on the fabulous, when fact and 
fiction are so beautifully blended that we would not 

tate them if we could. I had but a little while 
to remain with my friends, for we were ap- 
ching the point where our roads separated, and 
ut eleven o’clock we halted and exchanged our 
twell greetings. We parted in the middle of the 

they to return to Padras and Europe, and I 
the tomb of Agamemnon, and back to Athens, 
Thardly know where besides. * * I have for 
etime neglected our servant. When we sepa- 

the question was who should not keep him. 

‘were all heartily tired of him, and I would not 











have had him with me on any account. Still, at the 
moment of parting in that wild and distant region, 
never expecting to see him again, I felt some slight 
leaning toward him. Touching the matter of shirts, 
it will not be surprising to a man of the world that, 
at the moment of parting, I had one of M.’s on my 
back ; and, in justice to him, I must say it was a very 
good one, and lasted a long time. A friend once 
wrote to me on a like occasion not to wear his out of 
its turn, but M. laid no such restriction upon me. 
But this trifling gain did not indemnify me for the 
loss of my friends. I had broken the only link that 
connected me with home, and was setting out alone 
for I knew not where. I felt at once the great loss 
I had sustained, for my young muleteer could speak 
only his own language, and, as Queen Elizabeth said 
to Sir Walter Raleigh of her Hebrew, we had ‘ for- 
gotten our’ Greek.” 

Mr. Stephens now started at a gallop on his 
return. 

“My companion followed on a full run, close at 
my heels, belabouring my horse with a stick, which 
when he broke, he pelted him with stones ; indeed, 
this mode of scampering over the ground seemed to 
hit his humour, for he shouted, hurraed, and whipped, 
and sometimes laying hold of the tail of the beast, 
was dragged along several paces with little effort of 
his own. I soon tired of this, and made signs to 
him to stop: but it was his turn now, and I was 
obliged to lean back till I reached him with my cane 
before I could make him let go his hold, and then 
he commenced shouting and pelting again with 
stones.” 

In this way he reached the village of Krabata. 

“ Hurrying through the village, a group of boys ran 
before me, crying out ‘ Agamemnon,’ ‘ Agamemnon.’ 
I followed, and they conducted me to the tomb of 
‘the king of kings,’ a gigantic structure, still in good 
preservation, of a conical form, covered with turf; 
the stone over the door is twenty-seven feet long and 
seventeen wide, larger than any hewn stone in the 
world except Pompey’s Pillar. I entered, my young 
guides going before with torches, and walked within 
and around this ancient sepulchre.” 

Hence he proceeded to Mycenze :— 

“T never felt a greater degree of reverence than 
when I approached the lonely ruins of Mycene. At 
Argos I spent most of my time in the horsemarket, 
and I had galloped over the great plain as carelessly 
as if it had been the road to Harlem ; but all the 
associations connected with this most interesting 
ground here pressed upon me at once. Its extra 
ordinary antiquity, its‘gigantic remains, and its utter 
and long-continued desolation, came home to my 
heart. I moved on to the Gate of the Lions, and 
stood before it a long time without entering. * * A 
great part is buried by the rubbish of the fallen city. 
I crawled under, and found myself within the walls, 
and then mounted to the height on which the city 
stood. It was covered with a thick soil and a rich 
carpet of grass. My boys left me, and I was alone. 
I walked all over it, following the line of the walls. I 
paused at the great blocks of stone, the remnants of 
Cyclopic masonry, the work of wandering giants. 
The heavens were unclouded, and the sun was beam- 
ing uponit with genial warmth. Nothing could ex- 
ceed the quiet beauty of the scene. I became en- 
tangled in the long grass, and picked up wild flowers 
growing over long-buried dwellings. Under it are 
immense caverns, their uses now unknown; and the 
earth sounded hollow under my feet, as if I were 
treading on the sepulchre of a buried city. I looked 
across the plam to Argos; all was as beautiful as 
when Homer sang its praises: the plain, and the 
mountains, and the sea were the same, but the once 
magnificent city, her numerous statues and gigantic 
temples, were gone for ever; and but a few remains 
were left to tell the passing traveller the story of her 
fallen greatness. I could have remained there for 
hours ; I could have gone again and again, for I had 
not found a more interesting spot in Greece.” 

The account of the journey to Megara is en- 
livened with anecdotes of the passport system 
introduced by King Otho—the overbearing as- 
sumption of the Germans, and the cheating of 
his good-tempered servant. He arrived, some- 
what weary, and was quietly stealing an after- 
dinner nap, when he was aroused by— 





—*the loud roar of a chorus, not like a sudden 
burst, but a thing that seemed to have swelled up to 
that point by degrees; and rubbing my eyes, and 
stumbling down stairs, I entered the banqueting hall; 
a long, rough wooden table extended the whole 
length of the room, supplied with only two articles, 
wine-flagons and tobacco-pouches; forty or fifty 
soldiers were sitting round it, smoking pipes and 
singing with all their souls, and, at the moment I 
entered, waving their pipes to the dying cadence of 
a hunting chorus. Then followed a long thump on 
the table, and they all rose; my long travelling friend, 
with a young soldier who spoke a little French, came 
up, and, escorting me to the head of the table, gave 
me a seat by the side of the chairman. One of them 
attempted to administer a cup of wine, and the other 
thrust at me the end of a pipe, and I should have 
been obliged to kick and abscond but for the relief 
afforded me by the entrance of another new-comer. 
This was no other than the corporal’s wife; and if I 
had been received warmly, she was greeted with en« 
thusiasm. Half the table sprang forward to escort 
her, two of them collared the president and hauled 
him off his seat, and the whole company, by accla- 
mation, installed her in his place. She accepted it 
without any hesitation, while two of them, with 
clumsy courtesy, took off her bonnet, which I, sitting 
at her right hand, took charge of. All then resumed 
their places, and the revel went on more gaily than 
ever. The lady president was about thirty, plainly 
but neatly dressed, and, though not handsome, had 
a frank, amiable, and good-tempered expression, in- 
dicating that greatest of woman’s attributes, a good 
heart. In fact, she looked what the young man at 
my side told me she was, the peacemaker of the 
regiment; and he added, that they always tried to 
have her at their convivial meetings, for when she 
was among them the brawling spirits were kept down, 
and every man would be ashamed to quarrel in her 
presence, There was no chivalry, no heroic devo- 
tion about them, but their manner toward her was as 
speaking a tribute as was ever paid to the influence 
of woman; and I question whether beauty in her 
bower, surrounded by belted knights and barons bold, 
ever exercised in her more exalted sphere a more 
happy influence. I talked with her, and with the 
utmost simplicity she told me that the soldiers all 
loved her; that they were all kind to her, and she 
looked upon them all as brothers.” 

Next morning found him once again at Athens. 
Hence he made an excursion to Marathon; on 
which occasion he observes :— 

“ Does not our respect for deeds hallowed by time 
render us comparatively unjust? The Greek revos 
lution teems with instances of as desperate courage, 
as great love of country, as patriotic devotion, as 
avimated the men of Marathon, and yet the actors 
in these scenes are not known beyond the boundaries 
of their native land. Thousands whose names were 
never heard of, and whose bones, perhaps, never te- 
ceived burial,were as worthy of an eternal monument 
as they upon whose grave I sat. Still that mound is 
a hallowed sepulchre ; and the shepherd who looks 
at it from his mountain house, the husbandman who 
drives his plough to its base, and the sailor who hails 
it as a landmark from the deck of his caique, are all 
reminded of the glory of their ancestors. But away 
with the mouldering relics of the past. Give me the 
green grave of Marco Bozzaris. I put Herodotus in 
my pocket, gathered a few blades of grass as amemo- 
rial, descended the mound, betook myself to my 
saddle, and swept the plain on a gallop, from the 
mountain to the sea.” 


He would willingly have slept in the village, 
but every khan was so overfilled with goats, 
chickens, and children, that he was compelled to 
ride back to a monastery which he had passed 
in the morning :— 

“ It was nearly dark when I reached it. The old 
monk was on a little eminence at the door of his 
chapel, clapping two boards together to call his flock 
to vespers. With his long white beard, his black cap 
and long black gown, his picturesque position and 
primitive occupation, he seemed a guardian spirit 
hovering on the borders of Marathon in memory of 
its ancient glory. He came down to the monastery 
to receive me, and, giving me a paternal welcome, 
and spreading a mat on the floor, returned to his 
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chapel. I followed, and saw his little flock assemble. 
The ploughman came up from the plain and the 
shepherd came down from the mountain; the old 
monk led the way to the altar,and all kneeled down 
and prostrated themselves on the rocky floor.’ 

On his return, he was welcomed by the intel- 
ligence that his carpet bag had arrived :— 

“On it was pinned a large paper, with the words 
§ Huzzah!’ * Huzzah!’ * Huzzah!’ by my friend 
Maxwell [one of his travelling companions, parted 
with on the plain of Argos], who had met it on horse- 
back on the shores of the Gulf of Lepanto, travel- 
ling under the charge ofa Greek in search of me.” 

He now started for Smyrna; but we must 
leave him, for the present, at the Pirzeus, about 
to embark. 





Report on the Variations of the Magnetic Inten- 

sity, §c. By Major E. Sabine, R.A. 

In our former notice of this valuable Report, (No. 
564,) we promised, whenever opportunity offered, to 
return to the subject, and give a summary of the 
general conclusions. To do so fully, it has been ne- 
cessary to have a rough sketch of two of the maps or 
magnetical charts engraved,* and, with their help, 
we shall now endeavour to give an idea of the more 
important results. 

If a person were to walk over the earth’s surface 
from north to south, in such a way as to keep the 
muriner’s needle always pointing to the same quarter 
of the horizon—say the north—and always pointing 
due north, and trace a line on the map of the places 
over which he passed,and then again over those places 
where he would find the north of the needle always 
directed N, and by W., and trace another line over 
those places on the map, such lines would be termed 
lines of equal variation. Again, if he passed round 
from any place in a direction generally towards the 
east, though not always due east, he would be able to 
pass over places where he would everywhere find 
the dip of the needle the same as it was when he 
started; and if he traced a line over the places which 
he found so related to each other, for one angle of 
dip and then for another, these lines, as they went 
round the earth, would be called iso-clinal lines, or 
lines of equal dip. Thirdly, if he passed over places 
at each of which the same dipping needle would make 
the same number of vibrations in a given time, which 
would indicate an equal total magnetic intensity at 
all these places, and traced a line round the earth, 
passing through all these places, and another line over 
places having all a different total intensity from these 
first, but all the same intensity one as the other, and 
so on, these lines would be called iso-dynamic lines, 
or lines of equal magnetic intensity. ‘lhis prepara- 
tory explanation of terms may be thought unneces- 
sary by some of our readers, but we wish to make 
ourselves intelligible to all. 

Now of these three systems of lines, the isodyna- 
mic lines have an important advantage over the 
others when used as a means of conveying a know- 
ledge of the system of terrestrial magnetism, viz.— 
that they point out a simple magnetic phenomenon 
unmixed with any relation to anything unconnected 
with magnetism—namely, at every place through 
which the same isodynamic line runs—the total 
resultant of all the magnetic forces is the same: 
whereas the lines of equal variation, and the isoclinal 
lines, being related at cach place to the horizon plane, 
and that plane being entirely different at one place 
from what it is at any other along the same line of 
equal variation, or along the same isoclinal line, 
these lines do not mark places which have all the 
same absolute magnetic relation in common; it re- 
quires the eye of the mathematician to distinguish 
the magnetic indication through the complex signifi- 
cation of the lines of equal variation and dip, but 
the lines of equal intensity are suited to convey the 
system of magnetism as indicated by the phenomena 
to the general comprehension. The knowledge, 
therefore, of these, which is in progress of being 
acquired, will tend vastly to improve and extend our 
acquaintance with terrestrial magnetism, and we 
cannot but refect with admiration on the skill and 





* The diagrams are reduced from Major Sabine’s chart, 
exhibiting the observatons on the magnetic intensity be- 
tween the latitudes of 60° N, and 60° S, 





sagacity of Halley and of Hansteen, who, from the 
indications of the two former systems only, deduced 
the very important conclusion of the existence of 
two distinct and distant similar magnetic poles, but 
of unequal intensity in the southern hemisphere ; as 
also of two similar opposite poles in the northern 
hemisphere, they two being of unequal power. We 
now proceed to the distinct conclusions drawn by 
Major Sabine. 

1. The lines of equal intensity are not parallel 
with the lines of equal dip, and the difference is (not 
casual, but) systematic. 

This conclusion is important in many points of 
view. M. Biot had, in 1805, published what he 
himself represented as merely a mathematical ab- 
straction, but which many— indeed, most at the time 
—considered as an actual representation of magnetic 
phenomena: this was a mathematical investigation 
of what would be the mathematical phenomena of 
dip and intensity if the earth were a great magnet 
whose north and south poles were at the centre, and 
infinitely near each other: had this been the actual 
state of the case, the lines of equal intensity and of 
equal dip would have everywhere run parallel to each 
other. In pointing out the failure of this system as 
a representation of facts as they actually exist, Major 
Sabine anxiously inssits that the merit of its ingenious 
author is not at all diminished by this, since he well 
knew that observations sufficiently numerous and 
exact for an inductive deduction of the true system 
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did not exist, buf his object was to show how 
subjects were to be brought under the dominion 
mathematical calculation. In discussing this, 
Sabine takes occasion to introduce some i 
historical notices of the progress of speculative yj 
of terrestrial magnetism, and the claims of , 
Euler, &c. to our attention, and the progressive stag; 
by which the knowledge of this subject was ad ~ 
by Hansteen, Erman, &c. In proof of the deduction 
itself, he first shows that the isodynamic line, whic 
runs through the British Islands, which in the meg. 
dians of 280° and 290° east of Greenwich, is in clog 
juxtaposition with the isoclinal line of 50° dipiy 
it runs eastward, successively intersects all the igg. 
clinal lines of between 52° and 78°, coinciding with 
this last in latitude 60°, longitude 10°. It then da 
scends again, intersecting successively the same ig. 
clinal lines until it touches that of 57° in longitude 
79°: thus one isodynamic line intersects suceessi 
the lines of dip of above twenty different degrec, 
and this being so of others, though in various d 
which he exemplifies by a case taken fom. thi 
southern hemisphere, it is plain that the systems ar 
not parallel. He next considers the cireumpola 
arrangement of these lines equally indicating a aye 
tematic difference in their arrangement. 





2. The lines of intensity in the northern hemi 
sphere systematically indicate the existence of two 
centres of unequal force. 




















The line of highest force found about both centres, 
is, as Hansteen thinks, 1.76, while near New York 
an intensity of 1.8 has been observed, to which no 
line of equivalent force has been found about the 
Siberian centre; and yet it is highly improbable, 
from the configuration of the curves, that the highest 


more probably, nearer to Hudson’s Bay. 

3. The two centres of magnetic attraction in the 
northern hemisphere are not at opposite points of the 
earth; in other words, the difference of their geogra- 
phical longitudes is not 180° both ways. 

Their distances in longitude are more nearly 200°, 
measured across Greenland and Norway, and 160° 
measured across Behring’s Straits. 

4. The magnetic intensity is not symmetrically 
distributed in the meridians of the northern hemi- 
sphere. 

This is a necessary consequence of the two centres 
being nearer to each other in one direction than in 
the other. If we imagine the earth to be divided 
into an eastern and a western hemisphere (ditfer- 
ing from those usually depicted in our maps of the 


world) by a meridional plane passing through 100°, | 


and 280° of longitude east of Greenwich (in our com- 
mon maps of the world, the dividing plane passes 
through 163° and 343° of east longitude), the division 
containing North America, which we may call the 
western hemisphere, would contain both the centres 
of attraction, and a higher measure of intensity would 
be found to be spread over its meridians, than are 
found in the corresponding latitudes in the eastern 
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division or hemisphere. Thus, in 150 meridians 
five-sixths of the eastern hemisphere, no intensity” 
high as 1.7 has been found within the range of obec. 
vation, and, most probably, does not exist ; while ia 
the western, there is not a single meridian in which 


‘a higher intensity than 1.7 is not found. Evuropéis 
force is so far south as New York ; the maximum is, | 


situated nearly midway between the eentres, at their 
widest separation ; and we find throughout Europe 
(with possibly the exception of its S.W. extremity 
in Spain) a less magnetic intensity in every latitude 
than in the same parallels elsewhere in the hemi 
sphere. 

5. The lines of intensity in the southern hemisphere 
have a general analogy with those in the northem. 

The observations made on the intensity in the 
southern hemisphere, are much fewer than thosem 
the northern; hence, the conclusions derived are nét 
yet so certain, determinate, or exact; but, aided by 
our knowledge of the arrangement of the isodynamit 





| lines in the latter, we are enabled to trace the fol. 
| lowing general analogies and features of resemblanet: 
| (1.) The curves of equal intensity and of equal di 
| depart from parallelism with each other, even mor 
in this hemisphere than in the northern. (2.) 

| flexures of the isodynamic curves also point out tw 
| centres—one near New Holland, the other to the 
| S.W. of Terra del Fuego. The relative 0} 

| these curves about these centres prove the one'net 
| New Holland to be more powerful than that net 
| South America: we have also an indication of t 
| same fact, by finding in Van Diemen's Land anit 

tensity of 1.8, which, in the northern her 
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je have found to characterize the more powerful 
entre; and the coincidence is still more striking, for 
the hi intensity yet observed in the northern 
jp at New York—viz. 1.80, and that of Hobart 
Town is nearly identical, 1.82, at the same time that 
the latitude of New York is 40° 43 N., that of 
Hobart Town is 42° 53’S. (3.) The southern centres 
gre not in exactly opposite positions—that is, their 
difference of longitude is not 180°, measured both 
ways, as we are able to infer with a high degree of 
ility—nay, the strong probability, almost 
gnounting to certainty, is, that they are nearer to- 
in one direction, viz. under the Pacific Ocean, 

wd farther asunder the other way, or under the 
Indian Ocean, Africa, the Atlantic Ocean, and Ame- 
than the corresponding centres on the northern 
hemisphere. (4.) It is probable, that the absolute 
intensity of the southern centres is not inferior to 
tie absolute intensity of the northern, but that the 
difference between the intensities of the hemispheres 
+ 2 © 6 8 10 120 140 160 180 





arises from the inequality of the mode of distribution 
of the centres in the two hemispheres. 

6. If the earth be divided (as in the explanation 
of general conclusion 4, above) into two hemispheres, 
by a meridional plane passing through 100° of east 
longitude, and 280°, the western hemisphere, or that 
comprising the Pacific Qcean, Australia, North 
America, and the eastern part of Asia, including 
China, has a much higher magnetic intensity distri- 
buted generally over its surface than the eastern 
hemisphere, comprising South America, the Atlantic, 
Europe, Africa, and the western side of Asia, as far 
as China, but not including it. 

This follows as a necessary consequence, from the 
fact, that the four centres of magnetic intensity are 
all situated in this western hemisphere. 

7. The distribution of the intensity in the inter- 
tropical regions of the earth, is accordant with the 
conclusions already drawn of two governing centres 
in each hemisphere. 
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| The lines of higher intensity, or those which lie 
more closely around the centres of magnetic inten- 
sity, are those which most strongly mark the charac- 
teristics of the system; and, where observations 
vould permit, Major Sabine has chiefly resorted to 
them in describing its general features. The charac- 
teristics soften gradually as we retire from the 
centres; but even in the intertropical regions of the 
arth, the distribution of the intensities, and the ar- 

ment of the lines, give decisive indications in 
favour of the system. Major Sabine has nowhere 
attempted to assign the precise geographical posi- 
tions of these centres, especially those of the southern 
hemisphere, as sufficiently precise data are yet 
wanting. Thus much, however, may be affirmed 
with safety, that the primary, or stronger centre in the 
wuthern hemisphere, and the dary, or weaker in the 
sorthern, are, at the present time, not far from the same 
meridian; and that the primary in the northern, and 
weondary in the southern hemispheres, are similarly 
tireumstanced; but probably their longitudes differ 
fmewhat more than that of the two first named. 
Ifwe now join these centres, which approximate in 
longitude, by two arcs, of which each crosses the 
quater, the places along these lines will be more 
affected by these centres, and so have higher inten- 
ities, than any others in the same latitudes. Thus, 
there are two maxima of intensitics in the inter- 
topical regions, and these are not in opposite meri- 
dians, for the centres are not symmetrically placed. 
Such isactually the fact. The lines of unit intensity 
ae (say) the lowest which run unbroken round the 
arth; these then must unite, or come to meet, where 
the joining lines, above spoken of, cross them re- 
wectively, or in the meridians of 100° and 260° lon- 
#tude; and then at other places they open out, so 





to admit between them places having a lower in- | 


tensity than unity. The largest of these openings 
Corresponds to the widest interval between the 
centres; is in the eastern hemisphere; and extends 
210° in longitude ; the smallest is in the western 
here, and extends about 150° in longitude. 

lh the middle of the largest of these spaces, as being 
from all the four centres, we should expect 

to find places having the lowest intensity ; and ac- 
cordingly, at. St. Helena, which is so situated, Capt. 
Fit Roy observed the intensity 0.84, the lowest re- 
ded in this report, until M. Erman’s papers had 
bem received, which was since this part of the report 
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was written. We are told in a note, that he crossed 
at sea the line of 0.9 intensity (which, of course, re- 
turns into itself, or incloses an area within the space 
just spoken of); and within the area inclosed by that 
line, he observed the intensity of 0.8, and would 
probably have found it still lower a few degrees to 
the south of Saint Helena. Observations are wanting 
to show how the intensities are arranged in the 
small space in the Pacific Ocean, inclosed between 
the receding unity lines. Another remarkable fact, 
harmonizing with the system, has been observed: 
the point where the lines of unity intensity approach 
nearest in the Pacific Ocean, lies to the south of the 
equator ; and in that meridian the primary or stronger 
centre of force is the northern one (that in Hudson’s 
Bay), while the southern is the secondary or weaker 
one (south-west of Cape Horn), the influence of the 
stronger centre of course extending with the same 
intensity to the greater distance. Also, for a similar 
reason, the point of nearest approach in the Indian 
Ocean is to the north of the equator, the primary 
centre in that meridian being the southern (about 
New Holland), the secondary being the northern or 
Siberian centre. This evidence is very strong. In 
fine, since every geographical meridian on the earth 
must have a point in which the magnetic intensity is 
a minimum, if all these points were joined, a curved 
line would be drawn round the earth, analogous in 
some respects to the line of no dip; but the places 
along it would not all have the same intensity, or it 
would not bean isodynamic line; it would include 
intensities varying from the lowest which run un- 
broken round the earth (say unity), to the very lowest 
which actually exist. 

8. The geographical position of the maximum of 
intensity in the North American quarter is not the 
same with that of the maximum of dip, nor with that 
of the point of convergence of the variation lines. 

In respect of the maximum of the dip, we cannot 
be far astray if we assume its position to be about 
where Captain James Ross observed the dip of 
89° 59’ in 1831, viz. in latitude 70° north, longitude 
263° east; to this also the variation lines nearly 
converge, but Hansteen has rather shown by a very 
wide induction from both sea and land observations, 
that the closed curves of highest dip are ellipses, 
having their longer axis in a north-west and south- 
east direction, and that the variation lines converge 
to a point in that axis, and not exacily to the point 








where the dip is 90°. Now this position will be seer, 
by inspection of the Polar chart, by no means to 
accord with the position of the maximum intensity, 
which, although we cannot yet precisely assign it, is 
yet doubtless near the shores of Hudson’s Bay. It 
was Major Sabine who first drew attention to this 
remarkable feature of terrestrial magnetism, in his 
account of magnetic observations, published in 1825, 
M. Kupffer considers it to have a direct and impor- 
tant bearing upon the interesting question of the 
origin and physical nature of the magnetism of the 
earth. In a late memoir of his, after describing the 
course of the iso-geo-thermal lines (or lines of equal 
temperature of the carth at twenty-five metres below 
its surface) between the meridians of 80° west and 
60° east of Paris, he conceives that if the earth's 
magnetism be superficial and induced, the difference 
of surface temperature would affect the intensity, but 
not the dip, and would cause the isoclinal and iso- 
dynamic lines to separate where otherwise they might 
have accorded, and especially would separate the 
places of the maxima, and bring the maximum o. 
intensity to a lower latitude. He considers the 
fact of that separation as giving probability to the 
position, that terrestrial magnetism is dependent 
upon the superficial temperature. If so, it occurs to 
us that the very sudden changes of temperature at 
the times of the equinoxes of the northern and 
southern hemispheres ought so to affect the intensi- 
ties as to afford a test of the hypothesis. It is there- 
fore most important to ascertain the separation of 
the two southern centres also, and although the 
observations are by no means so direct or decisive as 
in the case of the northern, yet the analogies are so 
strong as that, independent of the evidence which we 
have already adduced, little doubt, if any, can exist. 
We have already seen that the intensities at New 
York and at Hobart Town are almost identical under 
almost equal geographical latitudes; viewed now in 
connexion with the dip, the analogy is much strength- 
ened, for the highest intensities are 1.80° and 1.82°, 
and the respective dips 72° 07’ and 70° 35’, that is, 
at both the highest observed intensity, with a compara- 
tively low dip. Nor is Hobart Town a solitary in- 
stance of this; at King George’s Sound and at 
Sydney, in 34° and 35° south latitude, we have, as 
Captain Fitz Roy found, intensities of 1.71 and 
1.68, with dips of only 64° 41’ and 62° 29. If at 
the secondary or less forcible centres this separation 
of the systems of intensities from those of dip and 
variation should exist, of course the phenomena 
could not be so well marked ; but if Hansteen’s con- 
jecture, that the intensity observed at Viluisk is the 
highest in Siberia, that certainly is not the place of 
greatest dip. This can be easily decided by obser- 
vations of intensities and dips along the shores of the 
Polar Sea. The knowledge which we possess of the 
southern secondary centre does not warrant even a 
conjecture on this question regarding it. The curves 
around the northern primary centre whose intensity 
is 1.8, is certainly a closed curve, and so is that of 
1.9, if such exist ; but it is possible that the curves 
of 1.7, which are found about parts both of the pri- 
mary and of the secondary centres, instead of running 
into one another, as the dotted lines in the chart 
(where observations are wanting) denote, may each 
completely circumscribe its own centre. Major Sa- 
bine strongly urges the importance of a magnetical 
survey being undertaken at Canada, within these 
curves, as also in India ; he points out the facilities 
for it, and hints that an application from the British 
Association to the government, or even to some of its 
own members, would be sure of securing such a sur- 
vey. In anote, he discusses Captain Back’s observa- 
tions in 1833 and 1834, while out in search of Captain 
Ross. He notices the deficiencies of the instruments, 
points out the discrepancies between his conclusions 
from them and those of Mr. Christie, in his paper in 
the Philosophical Transactions for 1836, and con- 
cludes by urging the advantages of using Mr. Lloyd's 
statical instrument for determining the intensities in 
these regions. 

9. The highest intensity already observed is more 
than twice as great as the lowest. 

The intensities observed at New York and at 
Hobart Town compared with that at St. Helena are 
as 1.81 : 0.84, or as 2.16 : 1; but St. Helena is not the 
lowest intensity, nor can New York and Hobart 
Town be the highest ; one of Mr. Erman’s sea obser- 
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vations is so low as 0.743, and if we suppose the 
maximum only to reach 1.85, the proportion would 
be 2.5:1. If, however, the centres change their 
felative places by having unequal motions, both the 
absolute and the relative values of the maximum and 
minimum intensities must be variable. 

Thus, we have given, we believe, a faithful and, 
we trust, not an uninteresting abstract, even to the 
general reader, of this valuable Report : in doing so 
we have for the most part used the very words of 
Major Sabine as far as we found it consistent with 
what in us was imperative, condensation. 





Eve Effingham, or Home. By J. F. Cooper, Esq. 

3 vols. Bentley. 

Tuts is a continuation of the American Arabian 
Nights’ Entertainments; and the he-Schehera- 
sade, Mr. Cooper, repeats his stories and him- 
self in a manner very similar to that practised 
by the Eastern bride. We fear, however, we 
have worked out our likeness to an extent dan- 
gerous to Mr. Cooper, as we apprehend that, 
although he threatens to be as extensive a story- 
teller, he will not be so imaginative nor so en- 
tertaining. 

‘Eve Effingham’ purports to be a continua- 
tion of ‘ Homeward Bound.’ The first part was 
vivid—at times vigorous; and penal 4 often- 
times exaggerated and improbable, it was, 
being on the sea, or connected with it, from the 
first page nearly to the last, spirited, rough, and 
occasionally powerful. The present work, the 
continuation—Home, as Mr. Cooper chooses to 
designate his specimens of American characters, 
manners, and scenery—we consider as not equal 
in energy to the tales of ‘The Old Man of the 
Sea,’ and as being of the earth, and yet not 
earthy. So determined an argument is, indeed, 
kept up throughout, as to national manners and 
customs of the old and the New England; and 
as to manners and’ habits of grades of society, as 
contrasted with reported manners and habits 
from the other (that is, this) side the Atlantic, 
—that we feel the novel to be, not a pleasurable 
fiction for light or agreeably instructive read- 
ing, but an elaborate and protracted narration, 

arned out, discoloured in interest, and dulled 
in style. There is no interest of any moment 
throughout; and the whole material is made up 
of scenes in society of remarkable tediousness— 
descriptions of American scenery of remarkable 
ditto—descriptions of American character (as 
our hosiers say) of extraordinary fine, superior 
best woman's ditto. The first volume teems with 
New York parties,—from the dress circle to the 
upper tiers and slips; the second volume deals 
in a description of American scenery and Lakery ; 
the last is stuffed with bad genealogy, national 

rejudice, and ultra-refinement. If this work 
fe intended as a correct portraiture of society 
in New York, and “all ‘long shore there,” we 
think the good people so reasoned upon and so 
recorded, would prefer to have their likenesses 
drawn by such English artists as Power or 
Martineau, or even Mrs. Trollope. Mr. Cooper 
takes no enlarged views of national character or 
manners; it is all mere miniature-painting—a 
“ picture in little.” He recurs again and again 
to the horror which New York ladies have cf 
crossing a room without taking the arm of a 
gentleman ; whereas, out of doors, such an act 
amounts almost to an “ask my father.” Miss 
Ring, and all the lioness-ladies at the great New 
York parties, would perish at moving across a 
drawing-room without the sanction of a gentle- 
man’sarm. The heroines, however,—the intel- 
lectual Miss Eve and Miss Grace,—are repre- 
sented as performing the ceremony with a 
meaning almost as capacious as Lord Burleigh’s 
memorable shake of the head. The character 
of American society is marked by this arm- 
taking in all its branches. 





** There is something extremely indelicate in a 
young lady’s moving about a room without having a 
gentleman’s arm to lean on! I always feel as if such 
& person was out of place, and ought to be in the 
kitchen.’_‘ But Miss Ring, what well-bred person 
does it?’ sputtered Mr. Moreland. ‘No one ever 
heard of such a thing in good society.’—‘ Tis quite 
shocking! altogether unprecedented !’—‘ It strikes 
me as being excessively coarse !’—*Oh! manifestly, 
—dquite rustic !’ exclaimed Mr. Edsom.—‘ What can 
possibly be more vulgar?’ added Mr. Walworth.’— 
* I never heard of such a thing, among the right sort!" 
said Mr. Mosely.” 

This is often recorded as received law in 
drawing-rooms. See how much importance 
attaches to the ceremony “ i’ the open air!” 

“ Eve, for the first time in her life, had taken his 
arm as they pursued their walk, and the young man 
felt the gentle pressure of her little hand as she per- 
mitted this expression of sympathy.” (p. 32.) 

Indeed, so momentous and remarkable is this 
incident, that Miss Eve Effingham takes her 
lover’s arm a second time for the first time, to 
impress the solemn fact upon the reader’s me- 
mory. 

* Eve, for the first time in her life, placed herown 
light arm and beautiful hand through the arm of 
Paul, discovering a bewitching but modest reliance 
on his worth and truth in the very manner in which 
she did this simple and every-day act, while she said 
more cheerfully,—” (p. 83.) 

The character of Mrs. Bloomfield is intended 
to be that of an accomplished, sensible, delicate- 
minded American woman ; but is the following 
declaration, made by herself, calculated to raise 
her in the estimation of any reader possessing 
the least idea of good manners ?— 

“ Mrs. Bloomfield took a seat on the sofa by the 
side of our heroine, and regarding her steadily for 
near a minute, she continued. * Hypocrisy and Eve 
Effingham can have little in common, and my ears 
must have deceived me.’—‘ Your ears, dear Mrs. 
Bloomfield!’—* My ears, dear Miss Eve Effingham. 
I very well know the odious character of an eaves- 
dropper, but if gentlemen will make passionate de- 
clarations in the walks of a garden, with nothing but 
a little shrubbery between their ardent declamations 
and the curiosity of those who may happen to be pass 
ing, they must expect to be overheard.’ ” 

And, again, mark the delicate distinction! 

“* And my part of the dialogue ?\—Eve blushed 
to the eyes as she asked this question, though she 
made a great effort to appear calm,—‘ my answer ?” 
—‘ There was too much of woman in me, of true, 
genuine, loyal, native woman, Miss Effingham, to listen 
to that, had there been an opportunity.’” 

In brief, the tediousness of the incidents, the 
careful premeditated slowness of the arguments, 
the solidity of national vanity,—compel us to 
express our opinion, that this is one of Mr. 
Cooper’s poorest publications; and we most 
sincerely desire, if he incline further to novel 
writing, that he will refit, and get again to sea, 
as soon as possible. 





History of the Jesuits—[ Constitutiones Societatis 

. Jesu). 

(Second Notice.} 

Jesuitism, like the infant Hercules, had to con- 
tend with serpents in its cradle. The secular 
clergy of Italy, the monastic bodies, and the 
universities, combined to strangle the rising 
society, and the first college which they es- 
tablished at Padua became the subject of a law- 
suit before the senate of Venice. Loyola 
— in vain to the zeal and justice of the 

enetian senators ; his coadjutor, Lainez, showed 
more tact—he ablehanel a bribe to the Doge’s 
mistress, in consequence of which the Jesuits 
retained their college, and a rich priory besides, 
to which their claim was more than questionable. 
Charles V. could not be persuaded either to 
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Pope Alexander VI., who had risen to the hi 
dignity of Viceroy of Catalonia. This nobleman, 


equally ignorant and credulous, ed to 
come a Yoouit himself, and he seille os a he 


next to Ignatius Loyola. The Dominicans wer 
furious ; they stigmatized the Jesuits as the 
cursors of Antichrist; they declared that the 


Spiritual Exercises of Loyola were a mags of 
indecency and impiety ; but they had the mort, 
fication to find the pope and the Spanish nation 
ranged on the side of their adversaries, The 
King of Portugal invited the Jesuits to hiy 
dominions, and he opened to them the career jy 
which they merited and acquired most fame, 

soliciting Loyola to nominate missionaries to 

the heathen countries which had been opened tg 
Europe by Portuguese enterprise. : 

The ‘ History of St. Francis Xavier’ has been 
written by John Dryden and John Wesley, 
Neither has fairly appreciated his character; 
in their admiration of his ardent zeal, they shy 
over his fanaticism, his founding the Inquisition 
at Goa, his preaching a crusade with all the 
energy of St. Bernard, and with the same eyjj 
fortune, The Jesuit historians gravely detail 
the miracles he wrought : they have omitted one 
—he visited Japan, hoping to convert the natives 
by preaching to them in Spanish, and was not 
shut up in a lunatic asylum. Examples of folly 
are valuable to institutions, because they show 
the errors that ought to be avoided. Perhaps it 
was on this principle that the Jesuits canonized 
St. Francis Xavier, for they took good care not 
to follow his track. Instead of speeding from 
country to country preaching the deepest myste- 
ries of Christianity in language unintelligible to 
their auditors, the Jesuit missionaries subse 
—_, took up their abode among the people 
they designed to convert, studied their lan 
onl laws, and investigated the nature of te 
religion against which they were to preach, as 
well as that which they were to recommend. Ih 
Paraguay they adopted the policy of the Bene- 
dictines, and formed colonies to teach the Indians 
the arts of civilized life ; and the influence which 
they acquired over these simple tribes was the 
most legitimate species of power, for it was 
founded on experienced benefits. 

But the missionary exertions of the Jesuits in 
Asia and Africa were designed in no small 
degree to extend the influence of the order in 
Europe, and hence studied exaggerations of their 
success were circulated with great zeal and in- 
dustry. When we sit down coolly to examine 
the account of their conversions, we find the 
statements of numbers vague and dubious, and 
in almost every certain case the amount of the 
change appears to be, that a few barbarian 
exchanged unmeaning ceremonies for an unin- 
telligible ritual. This was demonstrated in 
North America.—“ In the western hemisphere,” 
says a recent writer belonging to the order, “the 
Jesuits penetrated into the north. The Hurons 
were civilized, and Canada ceased to be the 
residence of: barbarians only. Others civilized 
other tribes in the inclement California, and 
united them into Christian communities.” —The 
notorious barbarism of these tribes at the present 
hour, may enable us to estimate the value df 
Jesuit conversion, civilization, and Christianity. 

It was chiefly, however, owing to the celebrity 
of the Jesuit missions that the opposition made 
to them in Roman Catholic countries was te 
laxed; Lainez, their second general, fostered 
the delusion, and persuaded — able meng 
that missionaries of the order would be 
successful with Protestants as they had bee 
with the heathen. ‘The Dominicans,” said om 
of his partisans, “are wolves who, with thet 


encourage or to oppose the order, but, after his | Inquisition, destroy stragglers, the J esuits aft 


resignation, the Jesuits applied to Francis de 


Borgia, one of the illegitimate descendants of | fold.” 


trained dogs who will lead them back to the 
In an evil hour for the order, the pope 
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pve credence to the boast, and employed Jesuits 


simost exclusively as their emissaries, not only 
ig Protestant countries, but in Catholic courts 
ghose adhesion to the papacy was suspicious. 
We say that this was unfortunate for the order, 
it had to bear exclusively the blame of 
il the plots and conspiracies devised by all the 
bigots of the Romish church,—popes, kings, and 
ponks included. Three heads of accusation 
icularly deserve our attention,—the attempts 
inst Queen Elizabeth, the League in France, 
ud the Gunpowder Plot. 

The first state trial materially implicating the 
Jesuits in the reign of Elizabeth is that of 
Edward Campion and others ; the trial isa mere 
doctrinal controversy ; and if the law there laid 
down be valid, every Romanist must be liable to 
the penalty of treason. It was, in fact, a dis- 
cussion of the question of divided allegiance, and 
the verdict of the jury, that the prisoners were 
“guilty of high treason for adhering to the pope, 
the queen’s enemy,” was the decision of a point 
dfdoctrine, not a matter of fact. In the sub- 

nt trials, we can find no evidence that the 
Jesuits were the contrivers of any of the plots 
sgainst Elizabeth, but they were certainly the 
most efficient agents, because of their superior 
ization, training, and talent. Indeed, the 
emdence on these trials is so vague and loose, 
that conviction could scarcely be had in a modern 
curt on the aggregate of the whole ; but, so far 
wany inference can be legitimately drawn, it 
that the court of Madrid had a far greater 
ein the plots against Elizabeth than the 
court of Rome, and that the Jesuits were not 
nore hostile to the queen than any of the other 
nonastic orders. They were, however, more 
highly valued than the rest by the King of Spain 
md the Queen of Scots, and hence they have 
ilmost exclusively borne the odium of plots in 
thich they were mere instruments. 

The League was not the work of the Jesuits 
done; all the monastic orders shared in it. We 
ind only two Jesuits mentioned by name in the 
Menippean Satire. The impious farce called a 
os procession, by which Henry III. was 
induced to quit his asylum at Chartres, was de- 
tised and executed by the Capuchins ; the most 
tiolent denunciations of the Bourbon came from 
te Theologians of the Sorbonne, the enemies of 
the Jesuits ; and it was a Dominican who assassi- 
uted the last of the house of Valois. There 
uver was a shadow of proof that they joined in 
the crime of Ravaillac; and the book in which 
Marianna defends the assassin was condemned 
by the rest of the order. 

It is still the fashion with some writers to 
utribute the Gunpowder Plot to the Jesuits; 
ad there is no doubt that some of the order 
were engaged in it, and that Garnet, the Pro- 
tincial Superior, was acquainted with the designs 
d the conspirators through the medium of con- 
fssion. But the Jesuits were too prudent to 
fattonize a conspiracy, the success of which 
wuld have kindled all Europe against them ; at 
is very time their ablest pens were employed 
uvindicating the order from all complicity in 
he massacre of St. Bartholomew, which they 
mdemned as a great political blunder; and 
tere is, consequently, no reason to doubt the 

words of Garnet, that “he would himself 
lamented the success of the plot.” 

Itwas not for their share in the preceding 

or any other conspiracies against Pro- 

‘stant princes, that the order of the Jesuits was 
BMlished by Clement XIV. (a.v. 1773), but in 
tisequence of the jealousy with which they 
¥ere viewed by the secular clergy of the Romish 
h, and by all the Mendicant orders. The 

by which their abolition was attempted 

gat justified will not bear the test of examina- 





The dread of the Jesuits, since their restora- 
tion in 1814, appears to us utterly groundless, 
for the whole history of their order is a mere 
record of repeated failures. They could not save 
Mary Stuart; they hastened the expulsion of 
James II.; they had the chief hand in destroy- 
ing the independence of Poland, which it was 
their great object to secure; and within our 
own memory, they have driven their patron 
Charles X. into exile. In fact, their friendship, 
not their enmity, is formidable. 

It was required by the Roman Catholic Relief 
Bill of 1829, that every Jesuit in the United 
Kingdom should register his name and place of 
abode; members of the order, not natural born 
subjects, are prohibited from entering the king- 
dom, and the admission of any person into the 
order is forbidden. There are two Jesuit semi- 
naries in Lancashire, at Stonyhurst, and Hodder 
House, with which several inferior schools are 
in connexion; there are also two in Ireland,— 
viz. at Clongowes Wood, in the county of Kil- 
dare, and Tullabeg, in the Queen’s County. 
We are not aware how far the act of 1829 is 
enforced against the Jesuits, but we find that in 
Ireland, and to some extent in England, the 
education of Roman Catholic youth has been 
taken out of the hands of the Jesuits by the 
Brothers of the Christian Schools, a lay confra- 
ternity, founded a few years ago by an Irish 
gentleman, named Rice. The great success of 
this new society is a proof that the constitution 
of the Jesuits is not suited to the altered circum- 
stances of the age; indeed, they have themselves 
confessed, that the systems of education now 
established in Holland and Germany are superior 
to any which their order could offer. 

The history which we have just reviewed, 
shows us that the influence of an institution is 
directly proportioned to the benefits it confers 
on humanity. The first success of the Jesuits 
was owing to their moral superiority, not only 
over the monastic orders, but over every other 
constituted body in the Latin church. They 
were better teachers, more zealous missionaries, 
and more disinterested ministers of religion; all 
these circumstances rendered them more for- 
midable to Protestants, because enemies are 
more dangerous by their virtues than their vices. 
What has been commonly deemed their strength 
was in reality their weakness,—namely, the in- 
timate connexion which the second general, 
Lainez, formed between the order and the poli- 
tical intrigues of Christendom. It engaged them 
in a hopeless conflict against civilization, and 
brought upon them the accumulated odium of 
all the crimes and follies committed by the 
bigotted monarchs of Spain and Leaguers of 
France. They suffered for charges of which 
they were innocent; they escaped censure for 
the errors of which they were really guilty. 
Prejudice itself must confess that they conferred 
great benefits on mankind, by their labours in 
the diffusion of education and advancement of 
knowledge; but their advocates must confess 
that they failed in the attainment of their main 
object, and that, after all their labours, the tem- 
poral power of the Pope is now infinitely weaker 
than at the date of the institution of the order. 








Memoirs of Charles Mathews, Comedian. 
Mrs. Mathews. 2 vols. Bentley. 


Tue life of Charles Mathews wae life; for if 
ever man entered into vivid scenes with a vivid 
sense of their niceties and distinctions, he was 
the man. Mathews was not the mime,—he was 
the original living London Conveyance Com- 
pany of characters, in humour, pathos, and ab- 
surdity, from all parts ofthe town. A better or 
a brighter man “ our conversation never coped 
withal”; and, with reference to him, it is as im- 


By 





possible to retain the severe justice and stoicism 
of the critic, as it would be to ride mailed into 
an agreeable drawing-room, or challenge Liston. 
As we must recur to this work, (it having reached 
us only at the last hour,) we shall now merely 
introduce to our readers some pleasant passages 
from the anecdote-life of this rare actor,—the 
man that made the hours of Byron light—that 
impressed an idea of intellectuality upon Sir 
Walter Scott—that relaxed the kingly pride of 
George the Fourth—and was, in truth, “ the 
admired of all circles, and the idol of his own”; 
and all this, too, be it remembered, arising from 
the perishable property of an actor, who, like 
Calcott’s insect, is “ born to flutter but a day” ; 
—not dying, however, the Macbeth death, “no 
son of his succeeding.” 

Now to the book. It is much to be regretted 
that Mathews could not have written the whole 
of his life, as well as he acted it; but his frank, 
lively, agreeable opening soon breaks off. From 
this, however, we shall venture to borrow a 
passage. Mathews’s first public appearance must 
be amusing, and here it is :— 

* About this very period I made ‘ my first appear- 
ance in public’ at my father’s chapel at Whetstone, 
where he preached every Sunday. 

“Brother Oodard’ (Woodward), the butcher, 
who was my father’s clerk, suggested that a * hoppo- 
sition to the horgan of the church,’ though in a minor 
way, might be attractive. He had a son ‘ as fiddled,’ 
and Wilson the Cobbler was reckoned a capital hand 
at the bassoon ; ‘and if Master Charles would but 
jine ’em and play the flute,’ what an effective or- 
chestra might be formed without trouble or expense! 
The scheme was immediately carried into execution ; 
we had several ‘ practizings,’ as Woodward called 
them, which made no little noise in the village, and 
our first public performance being announced by 
whisperings into the ears of the pious only (as we 
hoped), the meeting was crowded to suffocation— 
literally ‘ overflowed,’ as the play-bills have it. 

“ Pope's ‘ Vital spark of heavenly flame’ was the 
piece selected for our début ; and I can as perfectly 
recollect as I can any event within one week of the 
time of my penning this, the arrangement I made 
for a ‘ good part,’ as the actors would say : I mean, the 
care and caution I used to make the flute the ‘ first 
fiddle ;’—flauto primo was not enough for my inordi- 
nate ambition. Now, as this was a ‘ four-part-song,’ 
as our choristers called it, we expressly forbade the 
rest of the congregation from joining in until the 
whole had been sung through once; and then they 
were to sing chorus only. I had been a principal 
singer in this really beautiful piece of music before 
we aspired to instrumental accompaniment; bu 
here came the puzzle.—I had been primo tenure, and 
* Brother Wizzun’ had a ‘ barrow-tone’ voice which 
he made bass for Sundays, I presume, by the old- 
established mode of getting his feet well wet on 
Saturday evening. The interesting elder butcher had 
a counter-tenor part. Our first notion was to accom- 
pany ourselves ; but we forgot in the enthusiasm of 
the moment, that those who had to play the wind- 
instruments could not conveniently play and sing at 
the same time. The junior slaughterer Oodard had 
here an advantage. Many a blind minstrel had given 
him a hint that to sing and fiddle together was prac- 
ticable ; but we did not produce sweet sounds by force 
of elbow, but by dint of lungs, and I was emulous to 
exhibit my twofold accomplishments—I considered 
myself as the principal performer, and I would be 
heard. If I was to be merely an accompanyist, who 
was to sing my old part? At last it was agreed that 
the fame we had already acquired by our vocal per- 
formances was not to be compromised, and an inge- 
nious arrangement was made to satisfy all parties. 
There were fugue passages, symphonies, &c. ; and the 
cobbler and myself, with an enthusiasm never to be 
sufficiently commended, so contrived that we made 
some of the bumpkins believe that we sang and play- 
ed at one and the same time. I wish it were within 
the power of my pen to give effect to this scene; it 
requires the aid of practical and vocal elucidation to 
convey it with full force.” 

Mathews, to the last, was fond of racing: his 
introduction to this amusement is racy enough. 
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“ Behold me, then, at my first race! It would be 
absurd to attempt to describe now what I felt then. 
I do not affect to recollect the name of a horse or 
the colour ofa rider ; but I do remember that these 
*terrible, terrible high-bred cattle,’ being the first 
racing-blood I had ever seen, had such an inspiring 
effect, that I was then and there inoculated with a 
mania that has prevailed until this hour. Yes! 
lame and worn as I am, I admit no difficulty—I 
allow of no impediment—lI am indifferent as to dis- 
tance—but to the races I must go, whether Doncaster 
or Epsom, Leger or Derby. I have left Glasgow 
with the penalty attached of two nights’ travelling, 
in order to be at Newmarket on Easter Monday, and 
have witnessed twenty-five contests for Derby and 
Oaks since 1803. I have frequently ridden on horse- 
back from London to the neighbourhood of Epsom 
at night after my performance to sup with friends, 
rather than encounter the dust of the roads on the 
‘great day,’ as it is called. This will show that my 
enthusiasm is not abated. Can it be wondered at that 
I, who had been debarred from any the most trivial 
amusement or relaxation from school-fagging, should 
be dancing mad with joy at such an exhilarating ex- 
hibition, the first of any sort I had ever witnessed ? 
—But for my adventure. The races were over, and 
my anxiety for return was immediate. I appre- 
hended darkness, robbery, upsettings—my mother’s 
alarm if I should not be at home by the promised 
hour. I urged all this to my companions, but in 
vain. They had not studied to amuse me only, but 
themselves also. The sports were now to commence 
with them. Then, as now, my pleasure for the day 
finished with the last race. All my enjoyment had 
ceased with the shout which proclaimed the winner. 
I was at the mercy of the party, but I had faith in 
my protector and guide. It was agreed they must 
dine there, and go home afterwards. A booth was 
chosen, and dinner was succeeded by punch. * * 
All I remember from the time the bacchanalians 
ordered in a fresh bowl was their noisy chorus of 
* Drunk, drunk, drunk.’ My lifeless body was taken 
out of the gig and carried in triumph on their 


shoulders through the village, some of them singing, 
in ridicule of the music in which I had so distinguish- 


ed myself, ‘ Vital spark,’ &c. In this way I was 
chaired round the place like a successful member— 
like him receiving additional shouts when we passed 
the houses of obnoxious politicians,—till, wearied 
with their midnight orgies, and their carrying me like 
Guy Fawkes about the streets, they shot me out of 
my triumphal car at my father’s cottage-door.” 

The introduction of Mathews to the celebrated 
Tate Wilkinson, is pretty faithful to his own 
memorable narration :— 

“ When the young actor entered, he caught the 
back view of this strange figure, which made no 
movement either of courtesy or curiosity.’ Mir, Ma~- 
thews, after an unsuccessful cough, and a few signi+ 
ficant hems, which seemed to solicit welcome atid 
attention, ventured at last upon an audible ‘Good 
morning, sir.’ This had its effect, and the following 
colloquy ensued. ‘Good morning, sir,’ said Mr. 
Mathews.— Oh! good morning, Mr. Meadows, re- 
plied Tate very doggedly.‘ My name is Mathews, 
sir."—‘ Ay, I know,’ wheeling suddenly round, and 
looking at him for the first time with scrutinizing 
earnestness from head to foot. Winking his eyes 
and lifting his brows rapidly up and down, a habit 
with him when not pleased, he uttered a long drawn 
*Ugh!’ and exclaimed, ‘ What a maypole! Sir, 
you're too ¢all for low comedy.’—‘ I'm sorry, sir,’ 
said the poor disconcerted youth ; but Tate did not 
seem to hear him, for dropping his eyes, and resum- 
ing the brushing of his buckles, he continued as if in 
soliloquy: ‘But EF don’t know why a tall man 
should’nt be a very comical fellow.’ Then again 
turning sharply for a reinvestigation of the slender 
figure before him, he added with gathering diseon- 
tent, ‘ You're too thin, sir, for anything but the Apo- 
thecary in “ Romeo and Juliet ;” and you would 
want stuffing for that.‘ I am very sorry, sir,’ re- 
joined the mortified actor, who was immediately 
interrupted by the growing distaste and manifest ill- 
humour of the disappointed manager. 

“* What's the use of being sorry? You speak too 
quick.’ The accused anxiously assured him that he 
would endeavour to mend that habit. .* What,’ said 
Tate snappishly, by speaking quicker, I suppose.’ 





Then, looking at Mr. Mathews, he, as if again in 
soliloquy, added, ‘I never saw anybody so thin to be 
alive!! Why, sir, one hiss would blow you off the 
stage.’ This remark sounding more like good humour 
than anything he had uttered, the comedian ven- 
tured, with a faint smile, to observe, that he hoped he 
should not get that one—when Tate, with affected or 
real anger, replied, ‘ You'll get a great many, sir. 
Why sir, Z’ve been hissed—the great Mr. Garrick 
has been hissed ; it’s not very modest in you to ex- 
pect to escape, Mr. Mountain.’ ‘ Mathews, sir,’ in- 
terposed the miscalled. * Well, Matthew Mountain.’ 

‘No, Sir—’ ‘Have youa quick study, Mr. Mad- 
dox ?’ asked Tate, interrupting him once more. 
Mathews gave up the ineffectual attempt to preserve 
his proper name, and replied at once to the last 
question, ‘I hope so, sir.” * Why (in a voice of 
thunder) arn’t you sure?’ ‘* Ye-e-es, sir,’ asserted his 
terrified and harassed victim. T'ate shuffled up and 
down the room, whistling and brushing rapidly, look- 
ing from time to time with evident dissatisfaction, if 
not disgust, at the object of his scrutiny; and, after 
several of these furtive glances, he suddenly desisted 
from his occupation, and once more stopped abruptly 
before him. 

“Tt must be understood, that in Tate’s first sur- 
prise he had forgotten to offer his visitor a seat; 
therefore Mr. Mathews had remained standing near 
the door, relieving his weariness, after a long journey, 
by occasionally shifting his position, like a pupil 
taking his first lesson from a dancing-master ; and 
leaning sometimes upon one foot and then upon the 
other, in awkward embarrassment. Tate, as I have 
observed, stopped and inquired if he was a single 
man? Ofcourse he replied in the negative. ‘I’m 
sorry for it, Mr. Montague ; a wife’s a dead weight 
without a salary, and I don’t choose my actors to run 
in debt..—* I hope you will have no cause to com- 
plain of me in that respect, sir.” Tate was again busy 
with his buckle; an obstinate tarnish, ‘a damned 
spot,’ called for his most vehement exertion; yet he 
spared a look or two at his visitor's face. At last, he 
seemed to have collected all his moral force, and, 
after another pause, he demanded, * Pray, when did 
you have that paralytic stroke, Mr. Maddox ? ‘I—I 
never had one at all, sir,’ said the now completely 
mortified youth, with difficulty restraining the tears 
which were making their way to his eyes; when 
Tate, giving him another earnest look, and as if un- 
consciously drawing his own mouth awry in imitation 
of the one which had suggested the last question, 
answered drily and significantly, in Mr. Mathews’s 
tone of voice, as he turned away, ‘Oh! I thought 
you had!” 

The great Curran gets another leaf to the 
laurel of his character in the following passage : 

* About this period we were in the habit of meet- 
ing John Philpot Curran, (the Irish Master of the 
Rolls,) and a great treat his society was at all times. 
My, husband) delighted in these opportunities of 

this great man in all his moods; and he 

id.not only to haye acquired a faithful 

panner, but a perfect copy of his 

ely could he embody both. It 

rson had incautiously be- 

mitations to the illustrious 

ing my husband in the 

i 0 ‘ ‘him in the following 

do ‘you ‘dine to-day at the 

I am to have 

the honour of meeting’ you’—*’Why,’ said Curran, 

‘I had partly en, elsewliere; but, as you 

ate going to the Major's, d shall make a point of 

joining you ;’ adding with a significant sparkle from 

his diamond-eyes, ‘for I understand you are anxious 

to get a portrait of me.’ Mr. Mathews felt confused, 

and attempted something like a denial, but he was 

interrupted with—‘Oh, yes; yes, you do, and you 

shall be gratified ; for, though I am not fond of pre- 

senting my ordinary features to every dauber that 

may come in my way, yet, when a first-rate artist, 

like yourself, wishes to employ his skill, and is cer- 

tain not only to make a faithful resemblance, but to 

add some vivid touches from his own fanciful pencil, 

I think it would be an injustice to deny such a man 
an opportunity ; therefore, I shall sir.” 

We shall, as we have stated, return to these 
volumes. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Byron’s Life, Letters and Journals, in One V. 
—Mr. Murray is manifestly resolved, so faras 
is concerned, to keep the pirates out of the 
market. We have already the whole of his worky 
in one handsome volume: and that nothing might be 
wanting, here is Moore's Life to accompany it, 

Forster on the Epistle to the Hebrews.—Thig very 
learned and laborious work is designed to prove, that 
St. Paul was the author of the Epistle to the H 
and consequently to establish its apostolic: claims, 
The author exhibits great biblical research and critica) 
acumen, especially in urging the argument of unde 
signed coincidence; but we cannot say that he hag 
removed all doubts respecting the writer of the epistle, 

Mudie’s Mental Philosophy.—N otwithstanding the 
denunciation of periodical critics with which it has 
pleased the author to preface his little book, we will 
not refuse a word of commendation to a work which 
displays a love of truth, a spirit of investigation, and 
a contempt for the trammels of authority.” Mr, 
Mudie’s object isto make his readers think for them. 
selves ; he appeals for evidence to feelings, of which 
reflegtion will make them conscious, 

¢ in 1838.—Mr. Waghorn's object is, ‘to 
enforce the necessity of acknowledging the indepen 
dence of Mohammed Ali, and at the same time 
sending out commissioners to provide Egypt witha 
sconstitution. It would be useless to discuss projects’ 
which involve the whole question of eastern policy, 
in the notice of a pamphlet which is obviously partial 
and one-sided. 

The Elements of Materia Medica, by Jonathan 
Pereira, F.R.S.—Practical and Surgical Anatomy, by 
W.. J. Wilson.—A Treatise on the Structure, Economy, 
and Diseases of ¢he Ear, by George Pilchertug 
Treatise on Neuralgia, by. Richard Rowland; MD 
These volumes are all in their several degrees meri- 
torious, but they afe too strictly professional to admit 
of their being brought within the pale of our criticism, 
which is in all medical matters addressed only to'the 
public. The two first of these publications are clas 
books; and Pilcher’s volume, which gained the 
Fothergillian prize, and Dr. Rowland’s treatise on 
Neuralgia, are equally beyond the reach of the merely 
general reader. We suspect, however, that ther 
last will be consulted by many of that class ; for both 
ear-ache and tic are diseases sufficiently painful, and 
sufficiently untractable, to tempt the patient into 
quackery and self-tampering. For such purposes the 
works in question will prove rather disappointing; but 
we trust, the non-professional who purchase them 
will find in their pages one useful lesson,—a convic- 
tion, namely, of the quantity of science whieh is 
necessary either to judge soundly, or to act safely in 
their respective diseases. This may lead them to 
resist the temptations of impatience, and to eschew 
the many “ certain remedies” which the self-coneeit 
and miscalculating charity of friends will pour upon 
them from all quarters; not to speak of the vaw 
of professional quacks, and (advertising) , 
grinders. The prevalent notion that ear-ache is a 
disease of no serious consequence, and formidable 
only in the ratio of its pain, is a dangerous error. Itis, 
on the contrary,thesymptom of many various diseases, 
some requiring the most skilful surgical practice, am 
none within the reach of specifics, or to be neglected 
without eminent risk. 

South Australia in 1837, in a series of Letters: with 
a Postscript as to 1838, by Robert Gouger—This 
intelligent little book is put forth by a colonist, 
who proves his partiality for the new settlement, 
by returning thither as a permanent resident. | He 
does not, however, describe its hopes and com- 
forts and profits, with that enthusiastic flattery, 
which has so often proved fatally delusive tothe 
simple and credulous reader, pressed .at home by 
narrow circumstances, and lured abroad by promises 
of an El Dérado; but he gives many useful hintsand 
directions for those intending to emigrate, and afer 
cheerful and authentic letters from those who hate 
emigrated. 

The Boot and Shoe Trade, by James Delvin—The 
object of the writer of this small pamphlet is to shor 
how far the home manufactirer is injured by impo 
tation, and tosuggest a remedy. With the discnssia@ 
as to the relative merits of the French and 
manufacture, we shall not concern ourselves ;*bt 








the work is remarkable, coming from. an operat 
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interested tradesman, for the large views taken as 
remedial measures which ought to be adopted, 
wd for the honesty with which the writer directs the 
giention of his fellow sufferers to the only legitimate 
open to them.—* Don’t weary the legisla- 
tare,” he says, “ by asking for heavier restrictions on 
of our neighbours ; the spirit of the age is 
jr widening instead of narrowing the operations of 
i : let us attend more closely to the qualities 
of our materials, the form of our lasts, the perfection 
of cutting and fitting, and the excellence of our 
dosing and making operations.” As to the cuckoo- 
ery about being “undersold,” he will not admit that 
itis true, and adduces the high prices charged by 
j bootmakers in Paris; and as to “cheap 
boots” he saysthey may be obtained equally in London 
din Paris. In conclusion he observes, “ we have in 
France a persevering and an intelligent rival—the 
gvard rests with the money his pound 
shillings and pence are his own, and his likings are 
y seen to accommodate themselves to his 
penefit—the only resource then left is to compete 
wwe have been competed with ;” and he shows how 
this may be done effectively. We wish some of our 
gtated gentlemen would go to school to the Shoe- 





naker. 

M°Caul's Sketches of Judaism.—The Rev. Dr. 
WCaul is long known to the public as an energetic 
nissionary of the Society for the Conversion of the 
Jews. In this volume he has collected from Jewish 
documents the most characteristic traits of modern 
Judaism, and has commented upon them in a mild 
ad-charitable spirit. 

Reid's Rudiments of English Composition.—A use- 
ful little work, which cannot be too strongly recom- 
mended to heads of schools and persons engaged in 
pivate tuition. 

Carr's History and Geography of Greece.—Thisis one 
the best school books which we have lately seen ; 
theauthor has compressed his information into the 
gmallest space compatible with perspicuity, and has 
athe same time avoided the dry pedantry and scho- 
hutic affectation which have been the besetting sins 
of all who have tried to supersede Goldsmith. His 
chapters on the Legislation of Solon and Lycurgus, 
ad on the organization of the Athenian republic, 
have the great merit of being eminently suggestive; 
they open to the student large views of the nature 
ad objects of law and government; and no effort is 
made to prejudice his judgment by insidious references 
to modern politics. 

Foster's Greek and Latin Grammars.—These gram- 
mars are superior in arrangement to those commonly 
wed in our schools, but they might be further 
simplified by leaving anomalies and exceptions to be 
aplained by teachers as they arise. 

Jones's Manual of Mental and Moral Philosophy.— 
This little work is professedly a compilation, but it 
contains some valuable original matter. Its chief 
defect is the discussion of controversial topics, which 
israther out of place in an elementary work. 

British Annual, and Epitome of the Progress of 
ktience, for 1839: Edited by R. D. Thomson, M.D. 
-In addition to many valuable tables, much infor- 
nation relating to the universities, scientific societies, 
ke, this work contains some excellent papers,—on 
the Progress of Steam Navigation, by Mr. Scott Rus- 
wll_the Characters, &c. of Extinct Animals, by 
Dr, Grant—National Education, by N. Garnier— 
and on New Chemical Substances, by the editor. 

Almanacks.—_We have them, of all shapes, sizes, 
ad prices. We shall notice those among the best. 
~The British contains, as usual, a great deal of 
weful information. Many, too, of the papers in The 

ion are excellent, but some are, we fear, too 

purely scientific to be of use to the public generally. 
Itmay be well to observe—though too late to be of 
wrvice—that the compiler of ‘The Chronicle of 
Events’ is wrong in stating that the Great Western 
was the first vessel that crossed the Atlantic by the 
Power of steam only, and that “it was followed 
y the Sirius,” &c, Just the reverse is the fact. 
~The Medical Annual, edited by William Farr, is, 
@course, professional, and it has been compiled 
With reference to this fact—a merit more rare than 
Most persons would imagine.—The Oracle of Rural 
Wfe—The Sporting Almanac—The idea of pre- 
an almanac for country gentlemen was a good 

@e; but, as we have before observed, booksellers 


are both more expensively illustrated than seems to 
us atall necessary. The ‘ Oracle’ has theadvantage of 
papers by Nimrod, Tom Oakleigh, and others learned 
in the matters of which it treats, but the ‘ Sporting’ 
is the better edited. The editor of the latter had at 
least an idea of what was wanted, whereas the oracle 
of the * Oracle’ appears never to have given the sub- 
ject a thought.—Oliver and Boyd’s Threepenny Al- 
manac, considering the price, is unequalled for the 
amount of information it contains.—Pawsey’s Ladies’ 
Fashionable Repository comes before us in the form 
of a pocket-book, with several pretty engravings, 
pages for daily memoranda, poetry, enigmas, &c., 
and is not the less welcome for reminding us of a time 
which preceded this utilitarian age-—The American 
Almanac is, as usual, a valuable work, and especially 
so on this side the channel. It contains a vast mass 
of information relating to the United States, which 
it would be difficult to find elsewhere.— The Comic 
Almanac, the last on our list, is, and almost necessa- 
rily, inferior to the former numbers. The subject 
is exhausted, and instead of his characteristics of the 
seasons, Cruikshank has been driven to the neces- 
sity of illustrating a tale wholly unworthy of his 
pencil. . Among the best of the vignettes is “ Al- 
maniac Day—a Rush for the Murphies”—and the 
accompanying letter-press is a favourable specimen 
of the work :— 
Mysterious Murphy, whose transcendant skill 
Makes hail, rain, vapour, 
Come forth, obsequious to your will,— 
At least on paper,— 
Tell us what famous college 
Bestow'd your wondrous knowledge ; 
Perchance your learned sconce found it at once ; 
Perhap, bydegree of T. C. D. 
Some say the Prince of Evil has been too civil, 
And that, in change for all your knowledge boasted, 
You're doomed—like other murphies—to be roasted. 
But cock your weather eye athwart the sky, 
Of wind and storm disclose your store, 
For one year more, 
And tell us true.— 
Led by your lies the ships lie to, 
Or snugly arbour'd, with bower anchor ride, 
And lose the tide.— 
Their funnies near, the watermen look sad, 
Short cut or shag alone their sorrow lulls, 
In sunshine read your page of weather bad, 
And shake their heads, for no one wants their sculls. 
Ah! me, I sought the throngs in Beulah’s bowers, 
Seduced from home by your fair fiction, 
But found none owt, amid the drizzling showers, 
Save my sad self and your prediction. 
Our readers must rest content, this year, with one 
other short extract :— 
The Concert Season. 
That very merry pleasant month of May 
Is made for Music, as the poets say ; 
Whether in shady groves we seek retreat, 
Or view the Concert bills in Regent-street, 
‘Twould seem as though the world was gone a-singing— 
Green bowers and Opera boxes all are ringing 
With strains of melody that pour upon us, 
From thrushes, nightingales, and prima Donnas. 
The little birds sing treeos in each nook, 
And turn over the leaves for want of book, 
While operas, scored for twenty kettle drums 
By Costa, send to pot our tympanums. 
But what harmonious armies now besiege 
The ears and pockets of each simple liege; 
Jew German minstrels, in Whitechapel born, 
Brazen performers on a brazen horn, 
And he who, having nothing to put in 
His empty mouth, plays tunes upon his chin. 
Forsaking soap, my washerwoman’s daughters 
Practise soprano, *‘ o’er the dark blue waters,” 
On drying days supreme their glory shines, 
And soars aloft, toC above the lines. 
But far and wide they solo, catch, and glee 'em, 
At EaGuix, Conpuit, Stine@o, Call-an-seum, 
Where unknown throngs from unknown regions go, 
For gin, tobacco, and *“* The Chough and Crow,” 
And MEvopists, where shop quite subli 
In counter-tenor murder tune and time, 
And while for pleasure, perhaps, abroad they roam, 
A little concert waits for them at home. 











List of New Books.—Gladstone on the Church, in its 
relation with the State, 8vo. 9s. 6d. bds.—Soames’s Eliza- 
bethan Religious History, 8vo. 16s. cl.—Fergus’s Readings 
iu Natural Theology, fc. 4s. cl,—Hodgson’s Considerations 
on Phrenology, post 8vo. 5s. 6d. cl.—Sparks’s Life and 
Times of Washington, 2 vols. 8vo, 28s. cl.—The Works of 
Robert Hall, edited by O. Gregory, Vol. I. fc. 5s. cl.— 
Pascal’s Thoughts, with Essay, &c., by Isaac Taylor, l2mo. 
5s. cl.—Wilberforce’s Practical View, with Essay, by 
Bishop Wilson, 8vo. 1s. 4d. swd.—Abercrombie on the 
Moral Feel , new edit. 5s. cl.— Molesworth’s Domestic 
Chaplain, Vol. II. 8vo. 10s. cl.—Taylor’s Biographical 
Sketch of Thomas Clarkson, 12mo. 3s. 6d. cl.— Pictures of 
the World, by the Author of ‘ Tremaine,’ 3 vols. post 8vo. 
31s. 6d. bds.—The Huguenot, by G. P. R. James, 3 vols. 
post Svo. 31s. 6d. -bds.—Memoirs of Charles Mathews, by 





must hunt in couples, and, lo! we have two. They | 





Mrs. Mathews, 2 vols, Svo. 28s. cl.—Illustrations of the 
Public Buildings of London, by Pugin and Britton, revised 
by Leeds, 2 vols. Svo. 3é. 3s. hf-bd.—Leonard’s Short- 
and for the People, 12mo. 3s. 6d. cl.—Selections from 
Modern Autbors, by Mrs. ey: royal 12mo. 5s, cl.— 
John Noakes and Styles, a Poem, by C. Clark, Esq. 
a 8vo. 2s. cl.—The Life and Times of Archbishop S 
y T. Stephen, 8vo. 14s. cl.—The Religions of Profane 
Antiquity, by J. Duncan, fc. 7s. cl.—Slade’s Prayers for the 
Sick, 4th edit. 12mo. 3s. 6d. bds.—The Cottager’s Monthly 
Visitor, 1838, 12mo. 4s. bds. 4s. 6d. hf-bd.—The Christian's 
Companion, fc. 5s. cl.—Seventeen Sermons, by Rev. Hugh 
M‘Neile, new edit. 12ma. 7s. cl.—The Proverbs of Solomon, 
im proved version, by Rev. W. Newman, 18me. Is. 6¢, cl. 
—The Sunday Scholar’s Annual, 1839, ls. cl.—Cornelius, 
the Centurion, by F. A. Krummacher, 12mo. 4s. 6d, cl.— 
The Book of Family Worship, royal 32mo. 2s. 6d. cl.— 
Draper’s Bible Story Book, 3rd and 4th series, square, 
4s. 6d. hf-bd.— Durand’s Travels, 12mo. 3s. 6d.cl.—Carey's 
Principles of Political Economy, Part 11. Syo. 12s. bds.— 
Educational Reminiscences, fc. 2s. 6d. cl.—Cooper’s Doc- 
trifal Sermons, new edit. 12mo. 3s. cl.—Coke’s Life of 
Wesley, 24mo. 2s. 6d. cl.—Herdman’s Portfolio of Views, 
folio, 22. 2s. hf-bd.— Davy on Artificial Foundations, Part I. 
8vo. 12s. cl.—Every Man his own Butler, royal 1Smo. 5s, 
cl.—Dufty’s Land Calculator, 8vo. 4s. cl.—Hunt on the 
Diseases of the Skin, 12mo. 5s. bds.—-Till on English Coro- 
nation Medals, i2mo. 5s. cl.—Tillon the Roman Denarius, 
12mo. 7s. 6d. cl.—Westwood’s Modern Classification of 
Insects, Vol. I. 8vo. 21s. cl.— Kingdom of Christ, 
Vol. ILI. 12mo. 7s. cl.—The Little Mine ist, by Rev. 
T. Wilson, square, Is. sewed.—Parley’s America and 
Australia, 18mo. 2s. 6d. cl.—Riches increased by Giving, 
by the Rev. T. Gough, 18mo, 2s. 6d. cl.—A Spiritual and 
ost Precious Pearl, translated by M. Coverdale, 18mo. 
2s. 6d. cl.—Zotti’s Italian Grammar, new edit. 8s. bd.— 
The Christian Ladies’ Magazine, Vol. X.7s. cl—The Nun, 
by Mrs. Sherwood, new edit. 18mo. 4s. 6d. cl.—W estwood’s 
Entomologist’s Text Book, 12mo. 6s. 6d. cl.—Dower’s 
School Atlas, imperial 8vo. 12s. hf-bd.—Mary’s Scrap- Book, 
square, 2s. 6d. cl.—Frankland’s Leaves of Poesy, fc. 4s. 6d. 
cl.—Evans’s Concise Geography, 12mo. 2s. 6d. cl.—The 
Child’s Book of Objects, fc. 3s. 6d. cl.—Gray’s Country 
Attorney's Practice, 4th edit. 9s. cl.—Count Cagliostro, 
2nd edit. 3 vols, post 8vo. 21s. bds.— Roman Lovers, post Sve. 
8s. 6d. bds.—The Comic Almanac, 1839, 2s. 6d. swd.—The 
Post Office London Directory for 1839, 6s. 6d. cl. 





(ADVERTISEMENT. }—The Great Supplies of New Publica- 
tions issuing from the Press, and the approaching New 
Year, induce Mr. Bull, Public Librarian, to remind Private 
Families, Book Societies, and Literary Institutions through- 
out England, Scotland, and Ireland, of the favourable 
opportunity offered, to avail themselves of his New System 
of supplying all Works, Magazines, and Reviews regularly 
for Perusal, in any quantity, upon the most advantageous 
terms. Full Particulars can be seen on the last Page of the 
Atheneum for October 27, or can be obtained (Gratis) with 
a List arranged of all the Valuable New Publications, or 
sent by Post as a single Letter, on application to Mr. Bull, 
Librarian, 19, Holles-Street, Cavendish-Square. 





[ADVERTISEMENT.}—Now ready, price 6s. 6d., DR 
TAYLOR'S New Work, ILLUSTRATIONS of the BIBLE, 
and CONFIRMATIONS of SACRED HISTORY, from the 
EGYPTIAN MONUMENTS. The volume is illustrated by 
Ninety-three Engravings. C. Tilt, London. 











OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

In the present dearth of home publications, we 
we cast an eye over the bulky half-yearly catalogue 
of new German works, and it appeared to be so teem- 
ing in every department of literature, that to select 
the most fruitful were somewhat difficult. We think, 
nevertheless, that history, poetry, and novels, may be 
named as the three favourites. In the first, national 
history is the prevalent passion; and every,—even 
the smallest state, as well as many a separate town, 
has not only its historian, but several rival histo- 
rians, who, with indefatigable industry, investigate 
records, collect and arrange every obscure fact tend- 
ing to illustrate the state of Germany during the 
early and middle ages, and down to the present time. 
Of these provincial historians, the Hessian, Rommel, 
enjoys by fur the highest reputation. But antiqua- 
rian historical research is by no means confined to 
Germany; and Dr. Ashbach, who has devoted his 
services to Spain, after publishing a history of the 
Visigoths in that peninsula, proceeded to narrate and 
depict the condition of that country during its period 
of brilliant prosperity under the Ommeyade Caliphs, 
and is now writing of its sufferings and decline under 
the rule of the ruder African Almoravides and Almo- 
hades. Poets swarm in Germany. Many, whose 
very names are here unknown, as Griin, Lenau, 
Kerner, Mosen, Freiligrath, Schwab, Shuler, &c. &c., 
are, at home, highly esteemed, whether in lyric, nar- 
rative, or dramatic poetry; while young aspirants 
publish anonymously, as Werdenden, which may be 
Englished— inchoate, embryo, or growing poets. 
But novels are at this moment the harvest par excel- 
lence; —the fruits of authors and authoresses far 
too numerous to think of mentioning any names. 
Nor are the reading public or the enterprising book~ 
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sellers content with this home produce. Each 
English novel, even such as fall still-born from the 

ress, meets us in a German garb in every circulating 

ibrary ; as do all the French novels of the day, the 
most indecent and immoral not excepted,—some of 
these last being occasionally translated by ladies! 
Even modern Greece is made to pay tribute; and a 
romance, on the catastrophe of Capo D' Istrias, having 
there appeared, it has been translated and published 
at Berlin. The half-forgotten story of the foundling, 
Kaspar Hauser, has given birth to a new essay, in 
which Lord Stanhope is represented as the mercenary 
instrument of the poor youth’s enemies. 

The Minister of Public Instruction in France has 
ordered that in all the colleges of the kingdom, at 
least one foreign language shall be comprehended in 
the course of instruction, and that in all the royal 
colleges both English and German shall be taught. 
In the chief towns in the south of France, near the 
frontiers of Italy and Spain, the language of one or 
other of these countries may be respectively substi- 
tuted for either of those prescribed above. 

The Great Western, which was steaming up the 
Severn at the veryYfour when our last publication 
was at press, brought over the welcome intelligence 
that the Liverpool had arrived in safety at New York. 
Our obliging correspondent had not, it appeared, for- 
gotten us, and contrived to dispatch by her the fol- 
lowing hasty communication :— 

To the Editor of the Athenaeum. 
New York, Nov. 23, 1838. 

After all that has passed in reference to the steam-ship 
Liverpool, you, and all your readers who are interested in 
the issue of the steam trans-Atlantic enterprise, will be 
gratified to hear of her arrival in this port this morning, at 
nine o’clock, having made her passage from Cork in a little 
less than seventeen days. Taking all things into considera- 
tion, this is doing remarkably well; the Great Western, a 
week before us, with all her strength, size, and experience, 
was over nineteen days from Bristol. We had some easterly 
winds for a few days which did not reach her, but generally 
our voyage was as rough as might be expected from the 
season; and it will be borne in mind that this is a later 
period of the season than any steam-vessel has ever before 
crossed the ocean, and that it is decidedly the worst and 
most trying season—the New York ** Liners” being not un- 
frequently, in these months, from five to eight weeks on 
their voyage. Of course, all the world knows that the pas- 
sage westward (not eastward) is at all seasons ** the rub.” 
The average passage of the packets owt is about thirty-three 
days, to twenty-two days in ; and even the fare is propor- 
tionally increased 

In writing to you from Cork, I gave you what is now con- 
firmed as a correct account of our mishaps. Be it under- 
stood, then, that after a comparatively trifling re-alteration 
in the engines, at Cork, chiefly consisting in a diminution 
of the draft of the chimnies, as I understand it, the con- 
sumption of fuel has been reduced from 40 tons daily, to 
26 tons and 17 ewt., so that we had remaining this morning 
fuel probably for three days or more, although the 150 tons 
of cargo remained also in the boat. We made nearly 190 
miles average progress daily, or between 73 and 8 miles the 
hour. The boat, I must repeat, is no fair specimen of what 
a candidate for this navigation should be. The company 
have expended about 75,000. on her, I hear, including 
1,1002. in fitting up the after-cabin—but she was never in- 
tended, and is not fitted for the route, being too long, and 
wanting beam; strong and staunch enough, but very wet— 
we had not a dry deck for a single day. 

Our arrival here is the great event of the times. Much 
anxiety has been felt for us, as we apprehended. A go- 
vernment brig was even sent out to cruize for us two days 
since. 

On the whole, the result of this voyage has done not a 
little to strengthen the Atlantic enterprise in the public 
mind. It cannot be supposed that an effort to cross the 
ocean will ever be made under circumstances more con- 
clusive than ours. 


We have received a letter from Prof. Powell, in 
reference to the communication from Sir David 
Brewster, published lass week; but as the paper 
read by Prof. Powell, and to which our report referred, 
will be shortly published by the Ashmolean Society, 
we think all further discussion had better be deferred 
for the present. 
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SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 
Dec. 10.—Sir John Barrow, Bart., V.P., in the 
chair.—Extracts from the following papers were read : 
1. A letter from G. Moore, Esq., ‘On the Level 


of the Dead Sea.’ “« Moore Hall, Dec. 3, 1838. 
 Sir,—In No. 19, p.793 of the‘ Comptes Rendus’ 
of the Academy of Sciences at Paris, just published, 





I perceive a communication from M. Callier, Capi- 
taine d’Etat Major in the French service, in which 
that officer adduces the observations of several tra- 
vellers in support of an opinion adopted in a ‘ pre- 
ceding work,’ that the level of the Dead Sea is con- 
siderably lower than that of the Mediterranean. 
Among others, he cites a thermometrical observa- 
tion, said to have been made by me in April 1837,— 
namely, that water boiled at a temperature of 216°5 
Fahr. ; according to which the level of the Dead Sea 
would appear to be depressed 2,220 feet, or, as de- 
duced by M. Callier, would be 608 metres below the 
level of the Mediterranean. Now, Sir, with all 
courtesy towards M. Callier, may I be permitted to 
ask, what is his authority for this statement? In 
the only published account of my observations,—that 
in the ‘ London Geographical Journal,’ vol. 8, p. 250, 
— it is distinctly stated that, ‘ by the temperature of 
boiling water, I found the level of the Dead Sea to 
be 500 feet below the level of the Mediterranean ; 
and that the truth of this depression has been since 
confirmed by the barometrical measurements of M. 
Schubert, of Munich, who found the lake of Tiberias 
to be 500, and the Dead Sea 598 feet below the 
level of the Mediterranean.’ My observations were 
repeated several times with rain water, and the result 
was invariably the same,—viz. that water boiled at 
213° of Fahr. I subsequently repeated my experi- 
ments both at Jaffa and at Beirat with the same 
thermometer, when the boiling point was exactly 
212°. As far as I am aware, the observations above 
mentioned are the first and the only ones recorded 
on this subject ; for it is worse than childish to take 
into account the subsequent barometrical observa- 
tions of M. de Bertou, as that gentleman distinctly 
states, in his communications to the Geographical 
Societies of Paris and London, that his barometer 
was out of order; yet, in the face of this assertion, 
M. Callier inserts his observation also, in a column 
with that which he is pleased to attribute to me, and 
then courteously remarks :—* It would be desirable 
to know whether MM. Moore and Becke [Beek] 
boiled pure water or water of the Dead Sea’? Having 
shown that M. Callier had no legitimate authority 
for his statement, it may be curious, and not a little 
amusing, to endeavour to discover how the error 
originated. Possibly the clue may be found in a 
communication from M. de Bertou, who has lately 
been travelling in Syria; for in a letter of his, just 
published in the ‘ Bulletin de la Société de Geogra- 
phie,’ a somewhat similar statement is made. Now, 
that M. de Bertou should not have known the real 
state of the case, is quite impossible, as he repeatedly 
asked me the question in Syria, and I as repeatedly 
answered him, that, by our observations, there was 8 
depression of 500 feet, and I explained to him the 
mode in which we had found it: but I did more, I 
also communicated to M. de Bertou that we sounded 
to the depth of about 2,220 feet in the Dead Sea, 
and got no bottom ; and furthermore, that, for curio- 
sity, we actually did try the boiling temperature of 
water from the Dead Sea, and found it to be 222° 
Fahr. Now, in these three distinct facts, jumbled 
together in a most incomprehensible manner, it seems 
pretty evident how the misstatement has arisen. 
Who might be the author of such happy confusion, 
it is vain for me to guess; but the fact can hardly be 
doubted, that my observation for the depth of sound- 
ings in the Dead Sea, has been reported to the Aca- 
demy of Sciences at Paris for the depth of the surface 
of that sea below the Mediterranean, and has been 
gravely published by that learned body, while the 
volume of the London Geographical Journal,—the 
most natural place to search for the observation of an 
English traveller,—containing the actual result of my 
experiments, had been deposited on the shelves of 
their library nearly six months previously. M.Callier 
is, I believe, the same officer who travelled through 
parts of Asia Minor, Syria, and to the Dead Sea, three 
or four years since, by order of the French govern- 
ment; and as he doubtless was well provided with 
instruments, and as the account of his travels has not 
yet been printed, perhaps he will oblige the public 
with his own observations on the level of that sea, 
which might be more beneficial to science, than mis- 
stating the observations of one who simply travelled 
for his own amusement and instruction. A part of 
that amusement was to survey the Dead Sea, which, 
after some progress, was prevented by my being un- 





able to obtain a firman from the Pasha of Egypt; 
but if, through the application of the British govern, 
ment, I can obtain such a firman, I am ready to re. 
turn to Syria, and complete, at my own ex 
survey of that remarkable sea,—memorable not 
for its scriptural and _ historical associations, but 
doubly interesting, at this moment, as presenting one 
of the most singular phenomena connected with the 
physical geography of the globe.—I am, &c. 

“ Georce Moorg,” 
“To Capt. Washington, R.N. Sec. R.G.S.” 

2. ‘Remarks on two short Papuan Vocabularies 
of Australia and Van Diemen’s Land, by Dr 
Lhotsky. 

The former of these two vocabularies, consistj 
of about 180 words, was compiled by Dr. Lh 
during his journey, in 1835, to the Monéru Do 
about 200 miles 8.8.W. of Sydney, a tract of level 
land about fifty miles broad, lying between the 
eastern foot of the mountains called the Australian 
Alps [Warragong of the natives] and the sea. The 
words snow and ice, which occur in the vocabulary, 
indicate the locality to which the tribes occasionally 
resort,—a locality which may not exist, perhaps, in 
any other part of Australia. Many of the words 
differ from those collected, with great trouble, by-the 
Rev. Mr. Threlkeld, and published in his excellent 
Australian grammar. The Van Diemen’s Land 
Vocabulary is far more curious, inasmuch as it is’ 
believed that no record exists of more than about 
400 words of the dialect, spoken by the natives of 
that island; and these are so fast perishing away, 
that in a short time, unless steps be taken at once to 
obtain it, we shall have no hope of preserving a voea- 
bulary of their language. Labillardiére collected 
about seventy-two words in D’Entrecasteaux’ Strait, 
In Baudin’s voyage, in 1803, it is believed that about 
172 words were collected by Péron, probably at 
Maria Island of Tasman, but, as far as is known, 
these were never published: a manuscript copy of 
them was obtained by Mr. Robert Brown from Mn. 
Paterson, at Sydney, during Flinders’s voyage. In 
D’Urville’s account of the ‘ Voyage de 1l’Astrolabe? 
in 1826, a list of 100 words is given, as collected at 
King George’s Sound, by M. Gaimard, from a woman, 
a native of Port Dalrymple: these were all that we 
possessed prior to the vocabulary of Dr. Lhotsky, 
This gentleman obtained it from Mr. M‘Geary, a 
resident of twenty years in Van Diemen’s Land, 
very much attached to the natives, and who was 
employed on special duty, during the so-called Black 
War, on account of his knowledge of the language, 
as well as of the manners of the natives. 

3. * Account of a Visit to the Seychelles, in 1887, 
by Capt. Barrow, R.N., in H.M.S. Rose.’ 

The group of the Seychelles consists of about thirty 
small islands in the Indian Ocean, lying 5° south of 
the equator, and about 600 miles N.N.E. of the 
island of Madagascar; of these thirty islands, only 
fifteen are of any importance from their size or pro- 
duce. The island of Mahé, the principal of the group, 
is sixteen miles long, by nearly four wide, traversed 
throughout its extent by a range of granitic hills, the 
highest of which does not exceed 400 feet above the 
sea. It possesses many streams, and much good 
timber, fit for ship-building, and other useful pur 
poses ; the climate is healthy, and the thermometer 
seldom exceeds 84° Fahr. Hurricanes are unknown: 
the chief rain falls between October and January; 
the tide rises about six feet. Fish and turtle are 
plentiful, beef and pork moderately so, vegetables 
scarce, but plantains and pine-apples abound. The 
population in 1837 did not exceed 5,000 persons, 
including 3,800 negro apprentices. During the yeat 
1836, eight small vessels were built in the island of 
Mahé ; twenty-two vessels visited the port, of which 
eight were whalers. The most remarkable produc 
tion of these. islands is the Coco do Mar, the double 
fruit of the cocoa-nut, so first called by the Por 
tuguese, from being only known as found on the ses 
shore in the Maldivas, Laccadivas, &c.; it is now 
well known to be native of two of the islands of the 
Seychelles, nor is it indigenous elsewhere. 

4. Extract of a letter from Lieut. Field, R.N., t@ 
Mr. Barrow, dated Port Adelaide, South Australia, 
June 26, in which he speaks of the rapid progress 
that new colony, the extent of country surve 
and mapped ; of the capabilities of Port Adelaide; 
and that, at the moment of writing, twelve vessels 
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of them of 500 tons burthen, were lying in the 
pot The overland journey from Sydney was be- 
coming common, and had been effected by a second 
erd of cattle, which had encountered no difficulty on 
way. An original map, just received, of the 
immediately around Adelaide, was kindly 
jent by the South Australian Association, to point out 
pore clearly the progress of the survey and the allot- 
pent of land in this colony. 

5. On the most probable points for discovery in 

ia, by J. R. Gowen, Esq. : 

At a moment when public attention is strongly 
directed toward the rapid progress of our Australian 
qlonies, and that a vast extent ofland has been pur- 
chased with the avowed object of selecting a site for 
qe or more secondary towns in the infant colony of 
South Australia, it may not be uninstructive to 

carefully the accounts of former voyages; and 

with this view I have selected, says Mr. Gowen, 
‘fom the narratives of Dampier, Flinders, and 
King, those passages which bear chiefly on these 
ints. First, then, Flinders notes that Denial Bay, 
§moky Bay, and Streaky Bay, all on the coast 
yithin the colony of South Australia, have not been 
uficiently examined to decide that there may not 
there be found the outlet of some river; and espe- 
tally, from the appearances connected with the last 
tamed place, to which it was Flinders’s intention to 
tum, had he been enabled so todo. Turning to 
the north-eastern coast, we find that between the 
1 and 20° of south latitude, the country is of an 
aceedingly broken and indented character, inter- 
persed with lofty isolated links, with evidence of 
devated ranges of mountain land behind. Repulse 
By—a deep bight, in about 19° 30’ S—is de- 
«bed, by Captain King, as probably communi- 
ating with Edgecumbe Bay, an inlet at least 17 
niles deep, by 14 miles wide. From this point also 
to Cape Gloucester, the shore was indistinctly seen, 
bt seemed to be much indented, and to possess 
gveral bays, if not rivers, as the land at the 
back is very high. Mount Dryander, in lat. 20° 14’, 
tus 4,566 feet; and again at the back of Point 
Sade, there is a high mountain range. Cape Up- 
tart separates two unexplored bays of an inviting 
daracter. Cleveland Bay, also in 19° 10’ S., is 
wparated from a deep sinuosity under Mount Eliot, 
which may be seen 25 leagues, and the whole coast 
hereabouts is much intersected by water. Proceed- 
ig northward, Rockingham Bay, apparently a 
gacious harbour, with the appearance of an opening 
rithin it, was unexplored. Also the inlets abreast 
i Frankland Islands, and Trinity Bay, the Gult 
d Carpentaria, and many other po nts too nu- 
merous to be mentioned here, hold out fair 
omise of success if carefully examined. To turn 
fra moment to a subject of another nature, yet 
mmected with this singular country, in which its 
peuliar physical circumstances and the want of 
urigable rivers may always render the communica- 
tn between the interior and the coast tedious and 
apensive, and looking upon merino wool as the pro- 
uble staple of the country, I am of opinion that the 
ittoduction of the camel, or “ the ship of the desert,” 
uit has been emphatically described, would be the 
peatest boon that could be conferred upon it, and 
ut only do I view it as the most useful means of 
taffic, but also as the fittest instrament which can be 
wd in exploring the interior, and disclosing the 
aysteries of that immense region ; and when we con- 
tier the rapid advance in population and wealth in 
te British establishments in Australia, we can no 
Imger permit ourselves to doubt that our race, our 
mguage, and our institutions are destined by Pro- 
Tdence to spread over that immense territory, and it 
tanot therefore be a matter of slight interest to the 
Geographical Society to contribute to the progress 
ifthe latest offset of the parent stock by forwarding 
every means in its power the hydrographical ex- 
wination of the coasts—by exerting its influence to 
Neue Australia from a barbarous nomenclature 
tut is daily gaining ground in it—and by offering 
tery inducement within its reach to advance the 
aploration of a country in which inland discovery 

been unaccountably slow and backward.”—In a 

Wersation on the subject of Australia, in which 
Mt. Greenough, Mr. Gray, and others, bore a part, 

pain Lushington gave a short account of his 
Meent visit to the north-west coast of Australia, and 





concluded by saying that it had given him much 
pleasure, to have heard it announced that evening 
that Lieutenant Grey had gone from the Mauritius to 
Swan River, probably with the intention of exploring 
from that point, since from his experience of the 
good qualities of his late travelling companion, he 
had no doubt of his success, if practicable; and being 
himself about to leave this country almost immedi- 
ately for India, it afforded him the highest gratifica- 
tion to have this public opportunity of bearing his 
testimony to the zeal and energy displayed by Lieut. 
Grey, in his late journey, even when suffering from 
the effects of a severe wound and a tropical tempera- 
ture, in his anxiety to carry into execution the ex- 
pedition intrusted to his charge. 





SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES, 

Dec, 13.—H. Gurney, Esq. V.P. in the chair. 

Mr. Dimond exhibited a miniature of Sir Philip 
Sidney, by Oliver, formerly in the collection of Sir 
Egerton Brydges, and differing considerably in fea- 
tures and expression from that exhibited a few even- 
ings since by Miss Capon. 

The reading of. Sir Thomas Phillips’ Narrative of 
the Life of Sir Peter Carew, was continued. 

At the close of the meeting, Sir Wm. Betham in- 
formed the Society, that some Roman baths, with 
tesselated pavements, had lately been discovered in 
the neighbourhood of Bath, and solicited the atten- 
tion of the members to these curious documents, 





Enromotoaicat Society.—Dec. 3.—G. R. Water- 
house, Esq., in the chair.—An extensive list of dona- 
tions of Entomological works from the Entomological 
Society of France, &c., was announced. A new British 
species of wasp was exhibited by the Secretary, com- 
municated by Mr. Thwaites, of Bristol, and named 
Epipone melanocephala, Gmel. Mr. Bagster exhi- 
bited a green-house plant rendered unsightly by the 
attacks of a minute insect. Mr. Westwood read the 
description of a minute insect which had been disco- 
vered within the Spongilla fluviatilis, or common Eng- 
lish fresh-water sponge, by J. Hogg, Esq.; and which, 
from the continued motign of its sub-abdominal fila- 
ments, was presumed to be the cause of the undula- 
tions in the water which have very recently been 
insisted upon, by several eminent French zoologists, 
as proofs of the animality of that substance. (See 
Atheneum, No. 579.) There was also read the com- 
mencement of a memoir, by Mr. A. White, contain- 
ing descriptions of some new exotic species of 
Hemiptera. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Sat. Asiatic Society ......0++eeeseeee+++TWO, P.M. 
Royal Academy (Anatom. Lect.) 
Mon. { Bait Architects ......se.eeseeeee+- Eight. 
Statistical Society.........+- ... Eight. 
Architectural Society ....... +» Eight. 
Linnwan Society .....++++++ 
, Geological Society ....... 
WED. \ Society of Arts ....-0ces- 
Royal Society.......+s0s 
Tavr. { Society of Antiquaries ... 
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Botanical Society ...........+++++++ Eight. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


DRURY LANE. 
This Evening, GUILLAUME TELL; with THE LIONS; and 
THE SPIRIT OF AIR. 


COVENT GARDEN, 
This Evening, THE TEMPEST; with THE PORTRAIT OF 
CERVANTES; and CHAOS IS COME AGAIN. 








NEW MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 

Wuen Napoleon reproached the English with 
being a nation of shopkeepers, he told the truth, but 
not the whole truth. A nation of mere shopkeepers 
would be a moral monstrosity ; its permanent exist- 
ence a moral impossibility. A commercial popula- 
tion, with its wide-spread and complicated interests, 
must, for instance, maintain a character for arms 
sufficient to make itself respected in foreign markets ; 
it must also cultivate the positive sciences and task 
its powers of invention to the utmost, in its compe- 
titions with other communities: even a cultivation 
of the fine arts is not wholly indifferent to its success- 
ful career, Such, probably, were the merchants of 
Tyre, such were the Florentines, and such the Dutch 
in the palmy days of their mercantile prosperity. 
Whoever, then, says “ nation of shopkeepers,” says, 





by implication, nation of infinite pith and skill; but 
it is nevertheless true, that there is an all-absorbing- 
ness in the pursuit of wealth, which predisposes to a 
neglect of other things; or, (in feeling their value 
and importance as subsidiary to the great end,) to the 
seeking them by purchase, rather than by personal 
acquirement, Thus we too often witness, in the 
same person, an union of the bold and generous 
spirit of the royal merchant with the sordid narrow- 
ness of intellect of a pettifogging retailer; and to 
such a disparity we may trace the decline of many 
a mercantile community. 

These remarks may be thought a somewhat too 
swelling prologue for the introduction of a mere class 
singing book, [ The Class Singing ‘Book for Schools and 
Families, with Canons, Tunes, and Exercises: Parker]; 
but what subject can be named, (how trifling and 
trivial soever it may be,) in which this shopkeeping 
spirit of ours does not come against us, or on which 
he who would pour forth his whole thought to a 
British public, has not to encounter the influence of 
prejudices and ignorances manifold, and of moral 
timidity, proceeding from our tradesmanlike estimate 
of whatever in education is not immediately con- 
vertible into money—or itsworth? From the passive 
obedience of the Oxford Professors, to the shallow 
dogmatism of female coteries,—from the established 
conventionalisms of the senate, to the dominant mo- 
dishness of the club-house,—the thinker is hemmed 
in on every side by prepared formule and imposed 
sentiment, from which he cannot publicly emancipate 
himself without the loss alike of his utility and of 
his personal comfort. Were we, for instance, even 
on this commonplace theme of the art of singing, to 
indulge in a thorough and sifting examination of its 
merits as a branch of national instruction, we should 
encounter much and formidable hostility. Should 
we dwell on the pleasurable results of music on the 
cultivated ear, and point to the poor man’s right to 
all its enjoyments,—should we insist on the Christian 
duty of looking beyond the producing powers of the 
labourer, and of educating him for happiness as well 
as for utility, we should infallibly be more than sus- 
pected of sinister designs against public order, of 
radicalism and democracy, and be convicted, without 
trial, of the “ want of a lively sense of religion,” by 
many who hold all pleasure to be sinful, and a stum- 
bling block alike to him who tastes of its cup, and 
to him who looks on, without protest. Should we, 
on the contrary, expatiate on the uses of musical 
study as a mental and a moral discipline,—should 
we trace the manifold ways in which (directly or in- 
directly), by awakening intelligence, promoting cheer- 
fulness, expanding sympathies, and superseding habits 
of brutal and degrading indulgence, it might be 
brought to bear on the improvement of national 
morals, we should be laughed at as Utopian, if not 
censured as impracticable. 

The truth, however, must be told, that Music is a 
potent civilizer; that it may be made not merely a 
source of great comfort to the poor, (for, with all 
our talk of charity, the condition of the poor isa 
secondary consideration with most of us,) but also of 
benefiting, through the poor, the condition of the 
rich. The mythology of Orpheus contains an uni- 
versal truth: the ear is the high road to the imagina- 
tion; and imaginative pleasures are the tamers of 
the human species. The greatest mistake, which 
pervades all our systems of education, is the repulsive 
form which we have given to it,—the irksomeness 
and ennui which we have infused into the labour of 
learning. Man is eminently a curious animal; and 
the child is still more curious than the adult : witness 
the infinite details of knowledge picked up spon- 
taneously and without tuition, It isin the school 
room and the class alone where children ever fail to 
acquire knowledge of some sort. One cause of this 
repulsiveness, is the absence of some immediate ap- 
plication to use of the things taught, the want of 
some practical evidence of their utility. In this 
respect, Music affords a striking exception. Not only 
does it carry along with it its own reward, but it brings 
into operation the reading and the notation, which 
form the serious business of the school ; at the same 
time that it throws an air of cheerfulness over the 
place, and affords an agreeable relaxation from the 
drudgery both of master and of scholar. 

It is not, therefore, without much pleasure, that 
we have seen in a few instances the art of singing 
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introduced, though it be through a mere servile spirit 
of imitation, into English education ; and more espe- 
cially, to learn from the preface of the little tract 
before us, that the “ manual has received the sanc- 
tion of the Society for promoting Christian Know- 
ledge and the National Society.” We shall not 
pause to examine with what objects the practice has 
been thus taken up, or to state how imperfectly the 
many advantages of the innovation will in all proba- 
bility be embraced. It is sufficient that we avail our- 
selves of the present occasion to call attention to the 
general subject, and leave it to work in the minds of 
our readers. We may, however, be permitted to an- 
swer beforehand an objection that will present itself 
to many, in the supposition that a musical ear is no 
common faculty, and that a taste for its pleasures is 
still more circumscribed. While we admit the fact, 
we also believe that the absence of musical taste and 
power depends far less frequently on a physical defect 
of organ, than on the want of cultivation. We 
see the taste for music running through those classes 
which habitually come in contact with the art, and 
as frequently unfelt among those whose pursuits are 
thought incompatible with that indulgence. Every 
age, be it observed, and every nation, has its own 
particular school of music, which it alone enjoys or 
understands. In this respect, then, the ear is the 
mere creature of training ; for though where a phy- 
sical aptitude does not exist, no art can supply the 
deficiency, and though an exquisitely formed organ 
will now and then break through the trammels of 
caste and circumstance, yet, the musical small-coal 
men were never numerous, and for the mass of man- 
kind, the whole seems to depend on opportunity and 
the prevailing taste of the times. 

With respect to the Manual itself, we are sorry to 
be compelled to assign to it a very modified praise. 
Although it conveys much necessary information to 
the early student, without which he can hardly ever 
become a singer, the work is not so much a manual 
of singing, as of musical science. It will teach to read 
music, and to understand the technicalities of musical 
notation and the more elementary parts of counter- 
ponte but on the art of singing, it is a perfect blank. 

e thing to be guarded against in the first attempts 
at song, is the nasal twang, and monotonous drawl, 
which make “ the hymn to be sung by the children 
only” so. painful a performance to a practised ear. 
Nothing to remedy this is so much as thought of: 
yet a few simple remarks on the tasteful part of the 
subject, for the use of teachers as well as scholars, 
would do more than all the theory in the world. In 
the present state of tuition, it is the blind teaching 
the blind; and the English blind are certainly not 
the ciechi of an Italian city. 

Having thus had our attention directed to the sub- 
ject, we may as well devote a paragraph or two to the 
heap of recent Music before us. We may not call it 
new—inasmuch as the feeble songs, of which it chiefly 
consists, bear many traces of feeble songs heretofore 
published; the best are but common-place and _bor- 
rowed, and many are so utterly worthless as not even 
to merit enumeration. 

One of Messrs. D*Almaine’s publications, The 
Musical Bijou for 1839, contains some graceful trifles ; 
those for the pianoforte being by Czerny, Herz, and 
Kalkbrenner. Each of these composers, however, 
has most conscientiously written down to the required 
level. Mr. Herz’s ‘Queen’s own Waltz,’ published 
with words as a single song, ‘Sister Fairies, hither!’ 
is the prettiest instrumental nothing in the book. 
Mr. Loder’s § Page’s song’ mentioned in the notice 
of his ‘ Francis the First,’ the prettiest ballad. Mr. 
Bishop’s contributions are diluted to a melancholy 
nothingness. Mr. Horn has a duett, ‘Sweet round 
my bower,’ which will produce an agreeable effect 
when executed by a soprano and a contralto voice— 
Mr. Barnett another, ‘ Come, touch the chords again,’ 
which is more elegant, @ la Blangini—and Sig. Me- 
eatti, an Italian romance, like a thousand of its 
brethren. 

Mr. Bishop's ‘ Moss Trooper,’ a spirited single song 
for a bass voice, is better than the above-mentioned 
puerilities from his hand. Mr. Nicholls Crouch’s 
* Echoes of the Lakes, (Nos. 1 to 4,) are not in the 
least Irish songs, as far as the character of their 
music is concerned, with the exception of No. 4, 
* Nora Creina,’ in which there is a touch, and no 





more, of the true Planzty spirit. They are, however, 
sweet, and easy to execute. The next songs which 
come to hand, are four by Mr. E. L. Loder, from ‘ The 
Foresters ;* all of them a little above the average 
flatness of native compositions, but none remark- 
able for a single fresh thought or combination. 
How should they be? The quantity of vocal music 
to which their composer’s name is now append- 
ed, must, of itself, preclude the possibility of his 
giving a grain of invention, or a moment of after- 
thought to each separate work. This is to beregretted, 
inasmuch as he has proved himself capable of far 
better things, and always writes with a proportion 
and correctness, which bespeak sound musical train- 
ing. So also does Mr. Macfarren, four of whose 
songs from his ‘ Devil’s Opera,’ are before us. He 
displays somewhat more of enterprise in writing 
for the orchestra, than Mr. Loder: witness the can- 
zonet with violoncello obligato—‘I come from the 
realms.’ But in his music too, there is to be re- 
gretted the same absence of freshness and origi- 
nality—the same want of self-questioning, without 
which neither can an English school of music be 
formed, nor can the Italian, or German, or French, 
be successfully imitated. The heap of melodies we 
have examined or put aside is enough to paralyze 
the most sanguine. One more however may be 
mentioned, Mr. Wilkinson’s inoffensive serenade, 
* The dew is on each leaf and flower, and then,— 
having stated that Mr. Nelson’s Sacred Melodist is 
the first book ofa collection of familiar psalm tunes 
familiarly set; and that the best of Mr. Roche’s 
Vocal Exercises are those by Winter and Crescentini, 
—we may cease from our thankless task of fault- 
finding. 








MISCELLANEA 

Falling Stars in August and November—[From 
the Vienna Official Gazette ].—~The phenomenon of an 
extraordinary abundance of falling stars, about the 
middle of November, has been again observed this 
year, and in our part of the world more decidedly than 
ever. On the 10th of November, when we watched 
from eight in the evening till one in the morning, 
we counted about nine such stars in an hour, the 
sky being rather hazy. On the 11th November, 
during five hours after six in the evening, the sky 
being clear, we counted about twenty in an hour, so 
that the phenomenon was increasing. On the 12th 
of November, the sky being quite cloudy, no obser- 
vation of the kind could be made. On the 13th of 
November the sky suddenly cleared up half an hour 
before midnight, and remained perfectly serene till 
daybreak. During these six hours we noted 1002 
falling stars, of which by far the greater re were of 
the first magnitude, with a long horn of light, and 
casting much shade, like the Moon. The phenomenon 
decidedly increased from the beginning of the observa- 
tion till about four in the morning, when it seemed to 
have reached its culminating point; from that time 
till daybreak, it decreased, as the following shows,— 

In the 1 hour of observation there were 32 falling stars. 
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Unfortunately the state of the atmosphere on the 
following night was such, that it did not allow any 
further observation, so that the duration of this re- 
markable phenomenon could not be determined. At 
the beginning of August, there was an unusual number 
of falling stars, though very far from that in Novem- 
ber. On the 7th and 8th of August we counted about 
six in an hour, on the 9th fifteen, on the 10th sixty, 
on the 11th and 12th, 30, and on the 18th, all which 
day it was again cloudy, only ten in an hour; so that 
the 10th of August must be considered as the day on 
which the phenomenon was as its height, since it in- 
creased till that day,and sensibly decreased afterwards, 
We mean to give further particulars respecting the 
place of this phenomenon in the heavens, and of 
further peculiarities which result from our observations 
during the present year, as soon as the necessary 
comparisons shall be completed. 
Kart von Littrow. 
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WITH NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIVE ENGRAVINGS, 

LORD BYRON’S POETICAL WORKS, 
Complete in One Volume, royal 8vo. 20s. 

LORD BYRON’S WORKS. Pocket Edition. 
In Ten Small Volumes. Plates. 3s. 6d. each. Any Volume 
may be had separately. 

The LIFE and WORKS of LORD BYRON. 


With Notes. Complete in Seventeen Volumes, ao Uniform 
with the Works of Scort, Crane, Soutuey, &c. ach. 


The LIFE and PROSE WORKS of. LORD 


BYRON. Complete in One Volume. Uniform with the Poetry. 
Royal 8vo. 20s. 


The LIFE and WORKS of CRABBE. Only 


Complete Edition, with Notes. 8vols.feap. 5s. each 


The WORKS of OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 
The caly, Complete Edition. Edited, with Notes, by JAMES 


PRIO . 4 vols. 8vo. 488. 
of JOHNSON —and 


TERROR: 








BOSWELL'S LIFE 
JOHNSONIANA. With the b ad of Mr. CROKER and other 
Editors. 10 vols. feap. 5s. 

GIBBON’S ROMAN EMPIRE. Edited by 


the Rev. H. H. MILMAN, andillustrated with Historical Maps. 
12 vols. 8¥v0. 95. each, 


John Murray, Albemarle-street. 
Books of AMUSEMENT and INSTRUC- 
TION for YOUNG PERSONS 


Mrs. MARKHAM’S HISTORY of ENGLAND. 
Sixth Edition. Woodcuts. 2 vols. 12mo. 12s. 


Il. 
Mrs. MARKHAM’S HISTORY of FRANCE, 
Fourth Edition. Woodcuts. 2 vols. 12mo. is. 
MIL 
Mrs. MARKHAM'S HISTORIESof POLAND, 
and of the KNIGHTS of MALTA. Woodcuts. t2mo. 6s. 





Iv. 7 
Mrs) MARKHAM’S SERMONS for CHIL- 
DREN. Feap. 8vo. 3s. 


v. 
STORIES for CHILDREN, from the HISTORY 
of ENGLAND. Twelfth Edition, 18mo. 3s. 6d. 


vi. 
GOSPEL STORIES for CHILDREN. 


Edition, 18mo. 3s. 6d. 


vil. 
PROGRESSIVE GEOGRAPHY. By the Au- 
thor of ‘ Stories for Children.’ Woodcuts. Third Edit. 18mo. 2s. 


Vill. 
CONVERSATIONS on NATURE and ART. 
By a LADY. 2vols. 12mo. 6s. 6d. each, bound. 


1x. 
BERTHA’S JOURNAL while on a VISIT to 
her UNCLE. Third Edition, 12mo. 7s. 6d, 


A New 


x. 
LADY CALLCOTT’S HISTORY of SPAIN, 


on the Plan of Mrs. Markham's‘ England.’ Woodcuts. 2 vols, 
12mo. 12s. 


xi. 
LITTLE ARTHUR’S HISTORY of ENG- 
ag By LADY CALLCOTT. Woodcuts. A New Edition. 
aie Jobn Murray, Albemarle-street. 





THE ATHENZUM. 





In a few days will be published, in 1 vol. small 8vo. price 7s. 
neatly bound in cloth, 
ELMA: A Tale or THE SixtTH CRUSADE. 
Sah Elder & Co. C ven 


vo. price 4. 
HE EDU CATION of the FEELINGS. 
“We recommend this work to the attention a arents 
and guardians: it gives valuable instruction respectin ranch 
— ccnentien the most important and the most neg! ected. "— 
Ab 
Printed for Taylor & Walton, 28, Upper Gower-street. 





Just published, royal 18mo. price 5s. cloth lettered, 

VERY MAN HIS OWN BUTL 

By the Author a spe’ History and Description of 

Whittaker & Co. v4: aria-lane. 

Just WONS : 12mo. price 5¢. cloth lettered, 

ELECTIONS from MODERN AUTHORS, 

WJ for the Use of the Hi og’ Cones in Schools, and for the 
Young generally. By M STHING. 

Darlington : 


ER. 





‘oneee' Whitaker” & Ce. ‘Ave Maria-lane. 
J. Wilson 


On the Ist of January, 1839, w’ 
GCEN ERY of PORTUGAL, 
By GEORGE VIVIAN 

n on Stone by L. 


md “SPAR 


Mn 


Draw 
This Work, which is uniform i 2 style and execution with Mp, 


Vivian’s last Work on Spanish Scenery, will 
more Views of some of the most interesting. ormenal {hirty oe 
spots of the impertal fol, unt 4, ty hal 
rice, rial folio, tinted, neat f-' 
London : iiblished a No. 14, Pa 1M all pean, “. “. 
Colnaghi & Co. Her “Majesty” 


Print- 
sellers; and A. Ackermann & : 5 ee ahd Pea, 


So. Stran 





Just completed, in 7 vols. 
HE LIFE « SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
By LOCKHART, Esq 
Robert Cadell, Blinbusetes John Martey, ‘and Whittaker & 
Co. London. Of whom may be had, 
1. Any vols. to complete Sets. 2. Waverley 
Novels, 48 vols. 3. Sir Walter Scott’s Poetry, 12 vols. 4. Sir 
Walter Scott's Prose Works, 28 vols. 


MR, JAMES’S el —— 
This day, in 3vols. post 
HE HUGUENOT: a Tale of the French Pro- 
testants. B pike. of ‘ The Gipsy,’ ‘The Robber,’ 


* Mary of Burgun c. 
— oe: * : Longman, Orme & Co. 
Just published, by the same Author, the 
Second Edition of ‘The Robber. 


DINBURGH REVIEW, No. 138. 
—ADVER TEMS ENTS intended for the forthe aming 
Number of the Edinburgh Review, are requested to be forwarde 
to the Publishers on or before Thursda _ 20th Instant. Bills 
and Prospectuses by Saturday, the 22: 
39. Paternoster-row, Dec. 12, 1838. 


DR. CROLY’S i rpregpecnes a 
THIRD EDITION, is now ready, price Is. 
HE REFORMATION a DIRECT GiF lr of 
DIVINE PROVIDENCE: a Sermon preached in the 
Cathedral of St. Paul, on Monday, October sth, 1838, the first 
day of the Telennial Visitation - the Lord Bishop of London. 
GEORGE CROLY, L.L.D. 
Rector of St. Steoken" 's, Walbrook. 
London : James Duncan, 37, Paternoster-row. 














n 8vo. price 10s. 6d. in boards, 
R > yt IC: SER M ONS. 
the Rev. daten MOBERLY, D.C.L. 
Head Meceze of Winchester College. late Fellow and Tutor of 
Balliol College, Oxford. 
Printed for J. G. & F. i venation, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 
Waterloo-place, Pall Mall. 


In small 8vo. with a Map, TY poy oe 6s. 6d. in boards, the 4th Edition, 


on 
i. MEMOIR of "FELIX NEFF, Pastor of the 
h Alps; and of his Labours among the French Pro- 
Rates ar Dauphiné, a 2 reerait of the ee Christians of 
Gaul. L y 
Probeodery, of po, and Vie - rat Norham 
Printed fo G. & eh _ pvingten, St. Paul's Churchyard, and 
Waterlop-place, Pall N 
*, he ae may be had separately, price 6d. 
Just published, 
HE PENNY SUNDAY READER, 
VOLUME the EIGHTH, for JULY to DE CEMBER, 
1838, price 2s. 9d. in cloth boards. 

The Work is continued in Weekly Numbers, and forms a cheap 
Manual of pong Reading, adapted to the sacred character of 
the Lord's Day, especially connected with its devotional offices, 
It contains also Miscellaneous Papers, Sacred Poetry, original 
and selected, choice Extracts from Eminent Divines, and Com- 
munications from Correspondents 

Rivingtons, St. Paul's Chure hyard, and Waterloo-place, Pall 

la 1; and sold by all Bookseller: 

** This Work is in the List of Books recommended by the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 











Just published by Ackermann & Co. 96, Strand 
ILKINSON’S SKETCHES and SCENERY 
in the BASQUE PROVINCES of SPAIN. with a Selec- 
tion of National Music; illustrated by Notes and Reminiscences. 
Imp, Ato. bound, price 2. 2s. plain: coloured, in imitation of the 
originals, 

“The author is induce to hope, that the Drawings contained 
in this Work will prove a welcome addition to the libraries of 
those officers who have served in Spain, whether belonging to 
the army of the Duke of Wellington, to the present force sta- 
tioned on the coast of Cantabria under the command of Lord 

obn Hay, or the late expedition intrusted to the guidance of 
Sir George De Lacy Evans. 





his day is published, 3rd Edition, 
QEVEN TEEN SERMONS. Bythe Rev. HUGH 
M‘NEILE, A.M., Minister of St. Jude's, Liverpool. 1 vol. 
12mo. cloth, price 7s. 
By the same Author, 
2, Sermons on the Second Advent of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. A new Edition, 1 vol. 12mo. cloth, price 4s. 6d. 
3. Popular Lectures on the Prophecies relative 
to _ Jewish Nation. Anew Edition, 12mo. cloth, price 4s. 6d. 
Letters to a Friend, who has felt it his duty to 
i. from the Charch of England, and who imagines that the 
miraculous gifts of Lng! Holy Ghost are revived amongst the 
Seceders. 12mo. pric 
London : che Hatchard & Son, 187, no 
Just published. in 4to. price 8s. 6d. bo 
HE HISTORY of the PT OLEMIES. 
By SAMUEL SHARPE, Esq. 
Also, by the same Author, 
1, The Early History of Egypt. Price 12s. 6d. bds. 
2. A Vocabulary of Egyptian Hieroglyphics. 
Price 12s. 6d. bds. ee : 
3. Egyptian Inscriptions from the British Museum. 
Price 2/. sewed. 
Edward Moxon, Dover-street. 


THE LONDON SATURDAY JOURNAL, 
A NEW C ue AP fe RIODICAL, 
Containi ing Six xteen Quarto Pages. price ‘Twopenc 
HE PRELIMINARY NUMBER, explaining 
the Principles, Objects, and Plan of the Work, and con- 
taining a View of the Religious, Foliteal, Physical, and other 
influences, which have operated during the last Century to- 
wards forming the Character of the Present Age, is now pub 
lished, and sold by all Booksellers. No.1. will appear on Jan. 5 
William Smith, 113, Fleet-street, London; Fraser & Co. 
ourgh; and Curry & Co, Dublin, 








SEAT b.. WAR IN THE EAST. 
st published, price 1s. 
NEW MAP of PERSIA and CABOOL, 
the SRE arercrees showing the relative 
Sitnation Ore SSIA and INDIA; superbly engraved upon Steel, 
and neatly coloured. 
Betts’s Family Atlas, No, 12, conteining Maps of 
Spain, Portugel. and Southern Italy, will appear on the 30th inst. 
etts, 7, Compton-street, Brunswick-square. 





REV. H. STEBBING’S CONTINUATION OF MILNER, 
THREE VOLUMES, OCTAVO 
a few days will be published, Volume the First of 
Hie HISTORY of the CHURCH of CHEST, 
m the Diet of Augsburg to the 18th C Jentury ; in 
anes ‘of we) ah bg tH ofthe CHURCH of C HRIST, 
ythe Rev. HE STEBBING, M.A. 
Ba diabung Serand, saoient and W. Blackwood & Sons, 
inbu 





This ate is pub lished, Staal 6s. cloth lettered, 

ORTUNE’S EPITOME of the STOCKS and 

PUBLIC FUNDS; containing every necessary informa- 
tion for understanding the Nature of {hone Securities, and the 
Manner of transacting Business therein: to which is added, a 
COMPLETE GUIDE to the FOREIGN Ai y ‘NDS. 14th Edition. 
By JOHN FIELD, 
“Much practical knowledge ond ‘aigable information is, in- 
deed, combined all through the w "Times, May 1838, 

“In conveying this imation. there i is no book-making, ng 
pedantry,—all is simple, pee id, concise, and truly business } 
Morning Herald, May 24, 1838 

ondon : Sherwood, Gilbert, & Piper, Paternoster-row ; and 
Letts & Son, Cornhill. 


BILLING’S MEDICINE—NEW EDITION. 
This day is published, 3rd Baition, p coveted revised, and con- 
siderably enlarged, p 
IRST PRINCI PLES Mot. M EDICINE, 
By ARCHIBALD BILLING, M.D. A.M. 
Member of the Senate of the University of London, Fellow of 
the Royal College of Physicians, &c. 

** We know of no book which contains within the same space 
so much valuable information, the result not of fanciful theory 
nor of idle hypothesis, but of close persevering clinical observa- 
tion, accompanied with much soundness of judgment and ex- 
traordinary clinical tact.’’—Johnson’s Med.-Chir. Rev., Oct. 1838. 

S. Highley, 32, Fleet-street, London. 
FOR THE NEW YEAR. 
HE STUDENTS JOURNAL: §arranged, 
printed, and ruled, for receiving an Account of every Day's 
Employment for the space of One Year. ith an Index and 
Appendix. Post8vo. half-bound, 4s. 6d. 
The Private Diary, formed on the plan of ‘The 
Student's Journal,’ for ge sneral Use. Post 8vo. half-bd. 4s. 6d. 
The Literary Diary ; or, Complete Common-place 
Book, with an Explanation, and an Alphabet of Two Letters on 
aleaf. Post 4to. ruled throughout, and half-bound, price 12s. 
A Pocket Common-place Book; with Locke's 
Index. Post 8vo. half-bound, 8s. 6d. 
Printed for Taylor & Walton, 28, Upper Gower-street. 
. Just published 
HORT HAND for the PEOPLE; ; being a 
comprehensive System of Stenography, founded on a new 
Principle, by which any person who can write may quickly 
learn the art without a master,and by which from four to five 
hours out of six may be saved in writing. To which is added, 
SHORT ARIT Mere, 2 equally « pasy, simple. and swift. 
By W. 38. LEO With Ten Plates, 3s. 

Cheltenham : p= ~y “Los vesy Imperial Library. Lond 

& Co 











Longman, Orme & Co aaa taker & Co.; Simpkin & ge 3 
and Hamilton, Adams 





CARY’S BRITISH POETS. 
Nearly ready, c omplete i in 1 vol. wofiem 8vo. uniform with 
syron’s Work 
HE POETICAL WORKS of ALEXANDER 
POPE; being the first of a C complete Series of the Poets. 
Edited by the Rev. H. £C AR , the Translator of Dante, 


+. 
London: William Smith, 113, Ficet-street; Fraser & Co. Edin- 
burgh ; Curry & Co. Dublin. 
On the Ist of January, No. I 


HE LADIES’ FLOWE zn 

ORNAMENTAL ANNUA ALS 

By MRS. LOU DON. 

The object of this work i to form a Guide to the judicious 
Selection and Cultivation of the finest Annual Flowers. Each 
Number will contain Three Plates, demy 4to. size, comprising 
‘Ten or Twelve Figures, accurately coloured from Nature, and 
Sixteen dint of Letter-press, in which the Botanical C harac- 
ters, Geography, History, Properties. and Culture of the Plants 
will be jaraehs dina popular maunee. The whole will occupy 
about Fifteen or Sixteen Namber 

London: W uiljam Seaith.| 113, Fleet- street; 
& Co.; Dublin, Curry & Co 


On the Ist Jan. 1839, will appear, to be continued in Parts every 
Two Months, comprising four closely-printed sheets, in a 
wrapper, demy 8vo. price 2 


s. 
OWNDES’ LIBRARIAN and BOOK- 
BUYER'S GUIDE to the FORMATION of a LIBRARY. 
of STANDARD and USEFUL BOOKS, in every, Branch of 
Literature, Science, and Art, methodically arranged, with Cri. 
tical Notices, Reference 3 ee s, and an Index of Authors and 
Subjects. Bb LOWNDES. 

This Work, a long ac La oK desideratum i in English lite- 
rature, will contain a catalogue and description of about twenty 
thousand of the best works of the best authors, English and 
Foreign, in every branch of knowledge, arranged in the depart- 
ments of— 

1. Religion and History. 

2. Ethics and Morals. 5. History and Antiquities. 

3. Legislation and Politics. 6. Miscellaneous Literature. 
These departments will be ‘livided ‘and subdivided into a variety 
of classes of easy reference, so that the Divine, the mg! the 
Philosopher, the Scholar, the Historian, the Antiquary, t Poet, 
sad the General Reader, will find every information so con- 

eyed, as to save the labour of wide and prolonged i inquiry. 








ice 2s. 6d. 
“GARDEN of 





Edinburgh, Fraser 





4. Science and Arts. 





Published for the Editor, by Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 





BOOKS OF PERMANENT IN TEREST, 


HE POETICAL WORKS of th 
collected. “Feap. ovo. price ss; cloth; is: taureesge’ NOW 


4th edition, fcap. S. price 7s. cloth, 
Foo DE LISSAU ; or, Memoirs of a con. 


d Jewess ;—a Narrative of striking V cissitudes 
peculiar Trials, with poe illustrative of the eames of 
Sustoms of the Jews. By the Author of * Soph: 
“ Truth is strange—stranger than Retion® ieaan, 
Ill. 
By the same Author, in fcap. 8vo. price 6s. cloth, 
OSETTE and MIRIA AM 3; or, the Twin Sister, 
A Jewish Tale of the —- Century. 


IFE’S LESSONS; a 1 Tale, By the Author of 
* Tales that might be ‘true,’ 5s. clot! 
“ We have been somewhat spell-bound- Ss by the wi 
but by the truth and beauty of this domestic narrate 






are desirous to make our readers acquainted with its 
and to introduce * Life’s Lesson’ into every family.” —Toreh, 
© haries Tilt, Fleet-street. 


MISS oe MAGNIFICENT ANNUAL, 


NO ready, price Two Guineas, 
INDEN SS TABLEAUX for 1839, 
Tit A Series of Picturesque Illustrations of the Womanly 

Irtues. 

*,* Encouraged by the success of the former volumes of 
splendid work, no expense has been spared to sopler iene 
worthy of its predecessors. At the suggestion of the Editor: 
ground has been taken, and the Proprietors Batter ¢ 
that their Annual will maintain its former hi 
of engraving, sterling interest in its literature, nai m 
in its decorative binding.—A few India Proofs, price 

Charles Tilt, Fleet-street. 











TILT’S PICTORIM. EDITIONS OF SCOTT'S POETRY, 
HEAP AND ELEGANT BOOKS FoR 
PRESENTS. 
1. The Lady of the Lake. 
2. Marmion; a Tale of Flodden Field. 
3. The Lay of the Last Minstrel. 


*«* Each of these popular works of Sir W. Scott, hai 
printed in a@ foolscap 8vo. volume, is illustrated with 12 
finished engrz aviegs of Landscape Scenery, Historical Ay 
and Portraits. Price 7s. very neat in cloth; or 10s. 6d. 
rocco, curiously ornamented. 
Charles Tilt, Fleet-street. 


This day is yentahes. a 2is. bound in mareces elegant, at 
India proofs, royal 8vo. price 2/. 12s. 6d. 
HE ORIENTAL ANN UAL for 1839, 
Edited by THOMAS BACON, 
Author of ‘ First Impressions in Hindostan.’ 
= The Oriental Annual’ presents itself this rors rander a new, 
and we must say, greatly-improved aspe: ct."—L Gazette, 

* Has change its editor for the better.’ "Tait. 

“ Abounds in interesting tales, legends, and historical tm 
mances, all of which are gg with most graphic deserip 
tions of scenery, &c.""—Old Mon 

* Messrs. Caunter and Daniell’ . “Annual is an usurpation of 

the title which belongs to that published b Tilt, and edited 
Mr. Bacon, who has vastly improved upon his predecessor, 
added new attractions in both departments, which throw 
rival into the shade.”’—Asiatie Journal. 

“In point of literary merit, there is no comparison 
the two,—Mr. Bacon's reminiscences of India bein: ‘na 
more interesting than the vamped-up legends of Mr. 
Caunter.”"—Christian Advocate. 

Jerat A decidedly interesting and applicable volume.”—Orientd 
E eral 

“T a legends constitute the best part of the work ; t 
in them the richness of the costume, and the poet tical f 
the East. The pictorial Illustrations are of a very high iad 
merit, supassing anything of the kind that has previously eens 
under our notice.” —Atla 

Charles Tilt, Fleet-street. 


+ Ina few days os ‘be published, east IIL. tobe completed in 


t Ten, at 2. ach, of 
1 
GEN ER. AL OUT LiNE™ of the ANIMAL 
KINGDOM. 
By Professor RYMER JONES. 

“ The principles of zoological arrangement, as based upeg te 
organization of animals, is the groundwork of this excel 
publication ; ; and Mr. Jones, by the simple elegance of his sty! tl, 
and the plain, though at the same time scientific, delineation 
the ‘Outline,’ has occupied a position in the literary w 
which has been too long neglected. The extreme beauty 
accuracy of the embellishments cannot fail to secure the appre 
bation of the Pateesd ; and if the work progresses as it has com- 
menced, it will decidedly prove one of the most valuable addi- 
tions to our Popular libraries of science and art.” 
Remembrencer. 

john Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 


ELEGANT PRESENT FOR THE YOUNG. 
Bahes by the Rev. Robert Jamieson, Minister of Currie. 
his day i is pu eee in morocco, gilt edges, price 4s. 

HE & EXCITEMENT; or, a Book to nduee 
Young People to Read. i899. Being the Tenth of the 
Series. Lllustrated with Engravings on Steel and Wood, in 
finest style of the art, by Forrest, WrLiiams, and J. ‘Oras 
Smitu, of London, from Densings ‘expressl Gesigned for 
Work, by Montacvue STANLEY, A.} Edinb 











Notices of the Present rr ie 


“It is our deliberate conviction that the » present a 
Tenth of the Series, is not only caleulated to maintain the 
earned reputation of its predecessors, but is decidedly superior 


to any of them Phe engravings, we must add, are really very 
be autifal specimens of art.”— Edinburgh Advertiser. 
‘he best Annual for youth, without any exception, that 
have ever seen."’— Aberdeen Constitutional. 
“ From its commencement, it has proved itself one of the mot 
ingizectize books ever put into young hands.’ *— Dundee 
n admirable companion to the young. te Mag. 
Edabaeh: John Johnstone, (Successor to Waugh & 4 
Hunter-s a: Simpkin. Marebell. & Co. London; Curry; 
& Co. Dublin; and seld by all Booksellers. 
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PROPOSALS for PUBLISHING by SuBscrip- 

Pra January ae BALF-LENG : POS TEATY 

ARADA 4. . os rofessor 

es the Royal Institution. To be e ved, from 

Coeapal Drawing by Mr. CHARLES TURNER. Al rR. A. The 

La np resents the Professor as he is usually seen when de- 

Pare his ctures. Size of the Plate, 13 by Winches. Price: 

2. 2s.; Prints, . 1s.; before Letters, on India paper, 

oases received by Mr. Turner, 50, Warren-street, litz- 
ware, Where a forward Proof may be seen. 


i. 
roy-84 





—— 
rETER PARLEY’S TALES ABOUT ROME. 

One Volume, square 16mo., printed at the Chiswick Press, and 

Meavelished with 100 Cuts, by Thompson, &c., price, neatly 


or ES. ABOUT ANCIENT ROME and 
MODERN ITALY. By PETER PARLEY, Traveller, 
Voyager, aad Story-teller. 
re lendeavour to amuse and to communicate knowledge, 
[shall not : Silling lose any opportunity of implanting prin- 
‘ “de virtue in the breasts of m yous listeners. 
: Printed for Thomas 73, Cheapside ; and sold 
by all Dealers rs in Books in the United a Kinndern: where also may 
pehad, just published, ParLey’s Taves avout GreEcr. 


SERGEANT BELL AND HIS RAREE-SHOW. 
Jn} large vol. square 16mo. embellished with 100 Cuts by Cruik- 
shank, Williams, &c. price, neatly bound, only 7s 
ERGEANT BELLand HIS RARE i:-SHOW, 
consisting. rb Eight Exhibitions, in which are included,— 
een’s Visit—’ ‘fournament of f the Field of Cloth of Gold— 
Caravan in the Desert—The Spanish Armada—The Battle of 
Hastings—Temple of Carnac, &c. 
“Having found Sergeant Bell, the “Raree-Showman, to be an 
amusing and instructive companion, we cannot refrain from 
Fae him to our young friends, whose encouragement, 
it, be a cordial to the old man’s heart, lightening his 
ane siving him fresh strength to 





is 
Thomas Tegg, 73, Cheapside ; and may 
wocured. by order, of all Booksellers in the Kingdom. 


PETER PARLEY *S TALES ABOUT CHRISTMAS. 
In} volume, panera 16mo. embellished with 100 Sots, by Cruik- 
k, &c. price 7s. 6d. in fancy boa’ 
ALES “ABOUT CHRISTMAS, NEW 
YEAR'S DAY, TWELFTH DAY, AND BLACK MONDAY. 
By PETER PARLEY, Author of ‘ Tales about the Sun, Moon, 


“There is no one word that can be spoken which conjures up 
so many pleasing associations as Christmas :—it brings home and 
happiness before us:—it calls forth the best feelings of our 





London: Printed for Thomas Te 


,.No. 73, Cheapside; and 
sold by all Booksellers in the Unite: 


tingdom. 





Just Arrived. 
E AMERICAN JOURN 
ARTS, No. LXXL., 
iy PROFESSOR sILLIM AN. 


Ubeed Character of Nathaniel’ Bowditch, L.L.D., &c. by Rev. 


foung. 

a. upon East Florida in 1833, by Major Henry Whiting. 

Geology of St. Croix, by Prof. ef — 

Geology of f Antigua, by Prof. S. 

Geology and Topography of W 3 ‘New ¥ ook KA S, pe Hayes. 
Electro- Magnetism ad a Moving Power, b yt. 6 

Mex etic Electrepeter and Electrotome, by . “ 

Oo the Vascular System of Ferns, and ise: of “ monstrous 

Flower of Orchis Spectabilis, with a Plate, by Prof. J. W. 


Baile 
Notice on Fossil Infusoria, by Prof. J. W. Bailey 
Notice of Danburite, a Vd, ogre Species, a4 Prof. Shepard. 
On Cavities in Quartz, r dy 
Speagheric Ors Origin of the _ ae by B. F. Joslin, M.D. 
anies. 
I.8, iA Publisher and Importer, 112, Fleet-street. 


AL of SCIENCE 
for OCTOBER 1838. Conducted 
vise 7s. 6d. 





In the course of January, 1839, will be published, in | vol. ore. 
CONCHOLOGICAL MANUAL. 
By G. B. SOWERBY, Jun 
The author has long been urged to publish an elementary 
work, seecientiy. simple and concise to instruct the young Con- 
t, and at the same time sufficiently correct and compre- 
hensive to form a useful book of reference tor authors and others 
more advanced in the science. And having been engaged for 
years in collecting materials, he is nearly ready to pre- 
wat it to the scientific public in the form of an Illustrated Dic- 
timarys which will be found to contain 
A Glossary of words used in Concholosy; showing their 
ion and technical application. 

ind. The systematic divisions of De Blainville and Lamarck. 

rd. A tabular view of each of the above systems 

4th. A correct account of the Genera proposed or established 
tyLinneus, Bruguiére, Lamarck, Broderip, Gray, Sowerby, and 
various other authors: stating the nee characters, place in 
the system, habits and g istribution of 
each, and particularly pointing = the means by which those 
nest nearly resembling each other may be distinguished. 

&b. A series of about 500 figures, completely illustrating the 
above, carefully phoned on copper plates from characteristic 

ens ; prranges 06 as nearly as possible in Lamarckian order, 
wad copiously expla’ 

Price > Subscribers, <7 ls., to be sent with name and address 
to Mr. G. B. Sowerby, Bookseller and Naturalist, 50, Great 
Russeli-street, Fieomebary. on or before the Ist of Jan. 1839. 

e to Non-subscribers, 1/. 5s. 

G. B. Sewethy, ine. takes this opportunity of informing the 

sientific public, that he has published the 148th Part of the 

‘Conchological Illustrations,’ price 1s. 6d. 








ASTRONOMY AND NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

This oH is published, price 6s. cloth lettered, 

TREATISE ON ASTRONOMY. 
By Sir JOHN HERSCHEL. 

“ We recommend it to the attention of everybody who wishes 
to become acquainted with the eee truths of astronomy, 
without having his mind harassed the technical details which 
render almost all other vorks oft he kind repulsive to the 
general reader."’— Quarterl: 

Also, by Sir John Pr A 6s. cloth lettered, 
Discourse on the Study of Natural Philosophy. 

“ This Discourse, as a collection of important facts, interest- 
ing to every human being, is without a rival. The whole is a 
masterpiece, that reflects the highest honour on the author, not 
less as « philosopher than as a man."’"—Monthly Review. 

sondon : Longman, Orme. & Co.: and John Taylor. 


RELIGIOUS WORKS, | 
Printed for Longman, Orme, & Co. 


I. 
ACRED HISTORY OF THE 
By SHARON TURNER, Esq. F.S.A. 3 vols. 8vo. 
Il. 
HE DOCTRINE OF THE DELUGE, By 


the Rev. LEVESON VERNON HARCOURT. 2 vols. 8vo. 
36s. cloth, 


Ill. 
UNDAY LIBRARY: A SELECTION OF 
SERMONS from the most eminent Modern Divines. By 
Rev. T. F. DIBDIN. 6vols. a 8vo. with 6 Portraits, 30s. cl. 


P2EINCIPLES OF CHRISTIAN PHILOSO- 
IY; containing the Doctrines, Duties, Admonitions, 
By. JOHN BURNS, 





WORLD. 


2l. 2s. 

















and Consolations of the Christian Religion. 
M.D. 4th edition, 12mo. 7s. "2 


RIENTAL CUSTOMS: APPLIED TO THE 
Illustration of the Sacred Scriptures. By SAMUEL 
BURDER, &c. New edition, fep. 8vo. 8s. 6d. cloth. 
vi. 
HE NEW DEVOUT COMMUNICANT, 
according to the Church of England. By the Rev. JAMES 
FORD, B.D. 6th edit. 3s. 6d. “4 ; smaller edition, 2s. bd. 


A CENTURY OF CHRISTIAN PRAYERS 
rT xt Feat, Hope, and Charity. By the same Author. 3rd 


RAYERS FOR FAMILIES. Selected by late 
Dr. E. PEARSON, of Cambridge. New edit. 18mo. 2s. 6d. 


Under the Supesintendanee of the Society for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge. 
LIBRARY FOR THE YOUNG. 

It is intended to continue the publication of similar works, 
which, as well as those contained in this List, will be prepared 
with the greatest care as regards the inculcation of ree oe 
ciples, and the of 
pleasing form. 

he whole are yee aaa with Woodcuts, and they 
are elegantly bound. z 
ICTUR ES ‘a ‘SESCRIPTIONS of RE- 
MARKABLE EVENTS in the HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 
from the Invasion of the ——y to George LV. Illustrated 
with 129 Woodcuts, after Designs by W. Harvey. Complete in 
two thick volumes, price 10s. ‘Ihe first Volume includes to the 
Great = in 1642. Each Volume may be purchased 
separa 
His TORICAL SKETCHES of SPAIN 
PORTUGAL, Illustrated with 14 Woodcuts. 
thick volume, pric 
T 


he OLD SPORTS of ENGLAND. With 
many Woodcuts. In 1 
‘RAVELS in PERSIA. 








and 
Complete in 1 


UNCLE OLIVER'S" 
With 24 Woodcuts. By the Bite of ‘The Pictorial Bible.’ 
Complete in 2 volumes, price 7. 

The ELDER BROTHER. By Mrs. BAaRWELL. 


With Woodcuts. In1l velams,; eg 2s.; 


The FIELD, the GARDEN, and the WOOD- 
LAND. With numerous Woodcuts. In 1 volume, price 4s. 


BROOKS FOR EARLY INSTRUCTION. 
Under the Superintentenee of the fesiety for the Diffusion of 


Knowle: 
ARITHMETIC “for CHILDREN: being a 


Series of Exercises, exemplifying the Manner in which Arith- 
metic should be taught to Young Children. Price 1s. 6d. bound 
in clo 

EXERCISES for the IMPROVEMENT of the 
SENSES, for YOUNG CoILDSER. By the Author of ‘ Arith- 
metic for Young Children.” Price ts. bound in cloth. 

DRAWING for YOUNG CHILDREN. With 
Drawing Copies, printed on separate Leaves. By the Author of 
* Arithmetic for Young Children.’ Price 3s. 6d. bound in cloth. 

The Drawing Copies are’also printed on Cards, and sold, with 
the Exercises, in a case, price 4s. 6d. 

London; Charles Knight & Co. 22, Ludgate-street. 





Will be ready on the 20th instant, 
Price, extra cloth, Large Paper, 2U. 12s. éd.: Small Paper, 1/. 11s. 6d.; Ditto,in Morocco or Russia, Large, 3/. 13s. 6d. ; Small, 2/. 10s, 


DEDICATED TO HER MAJESTY, 
A SPLENDID SACRED TOKEN OF REMEMBRANCE, 


THE ILLUSTRATED FAMILY BIBLE, 


With Copious Marginal References, Notes, and Annotations, a CompLETE CoNCORDANCE TO THE OLD 
AND New TEesTAMENT, a beautiful PRESENTATION PLATE, anda FamMILy REGISTER. 


es This unique Work, in One Volume, Foolscap Folio, is just completed in a style of art superior to any Edition of the Hiely 


P= that has yet issued from the press, forming one 


the most useful and most splendid Presents that can possibl 


selected as a Christmas and Family Present, and certainly far more worthy, both of the giver and receiver, than any of 


hemeral productions annually published for such a purpose. 


“A work of inconceivable beauty is alwa 
"afhen, is its value enhanced, when, to that 


s an object of interest, even if it have no other suocuqpen dation. 
auty, is added the richest treasure the world possesses! 


How ‘much 
incoln Gazette. 


his is the very triumph of ityposraphy = e have seen. my, well-printed books, but this is surpasses oe =s all that have 
It is tterly t surpass 


mn under our notice. 





at any printing can this."’"—Liverpool M 


London: published by FI ISHER, SON, & CO., Newgate-street; and Quai de "Boole, | Paris, 





VALUABLE CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 
HE HON. MISS GRIMSTON’S PRAYER- 
BOOK and LESSONS. Dedicated, by Permission, to Her 
ajesty the Queen. Pocket and larger ‘dition, arranged in 
such amanner that each volume se parately is complete in it- 
self. One for the Morning Service, another for the Evening. 
Price of the Pocket Edition, in Turkey morocco extra, 24s. ; 
morocco plain, 21s.; in neat calf, gilt leaves, 16s. ; 2 vols in one, 
plain morocco, l8s.; extra morocco, 2is 
Price of the larger Edition, in Turkey, morocco extra, 358. ; 
morocco plain, 30s. ; in calf, 25s.; 2 vols. in one, plain moroceo, 
25s.; extra morocco, 2: 
London: John ‘Hate hard & Son, 187, Piccadilly. 
N.B. A_large assortment of the Oxford, Cambridge, and 
Poly wot Editions of Bibles and Prayers kept in every variety 
of binding. 





Just published, nt B 8vo. cloth, 5: 
UR NEIGH OURHOOD. 
y Mrs. C neat RON, 
Author of ‘ Fruits of Education; Use of Talents,’ ‘Emma and 
urse,” &c. 

Papa’s Book ; designed to teach his Little Ones 
to Think, to Observe, and to Reason. By the Rev. B. H. 
Draper. Feap. 8vo. cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 

My Mother's Stories. By Mrs. Copley. Fep. 8vo. 
cloth, 5 

“All ‘disti nguished by an amiable feeling and good moral.”— 
Spectator. 

Houlston & Stoneman, 65, Paternoster-row, London, 





PATENT COLOUR PRINTING. 

MESSRS. KNIGHT & CO. have the pleasure to announce 
that Mr. Knight has obtained Royal Letters Patent ned Im- 
provements in the Process and the Apparetue used int 
duction of Coloured Impressions on Paper, Vellum, Parchment 
and Pasteboard, by Surface Printing ;—by this novel mode of 
Printing, CoLourgep Prints and Mars may be produced in a 
syle of the greatest beauty, and with unrivalled cheapness. 

hey have now published >A 


NIGHT'S ILLU MiN TAT ED PRINTS 

for SCHOOLS and FAMILIES, crown folio, price 9d., 

containing The Ptarmigan—The Portland Vase—The Sussex 
‘Traffie-Hunter. 

Each Number will consist of Three Prin 
Natural History, Scriptural Scenes, Historicz 
Landscapes, Busts, and other Portraits of Eminent Men, 
cesses in the U seful Arts, &c. &c. 

nd also, 


A . of 
I NIGHT'S ILLU MIN, ATED MAPS 
for Schools and Families, demy folio, price 9d.— Seripturat 
Series, containing Canaan during the Lives of the Patriarchs— 
Canaan as divided by Joshua. 

Each Number will consist of Two Maps, and the Series will 
be so arranged that, whilst it will form a Complete Historical 
and Geographical Atlas, portions may be bound together as 
Separate Atlasses to accompany and illustrate the * Penny Cy- 
clopedia,’ the ‘ Pictorial Bible,” aod the * Pictorial History of 
England,’ now publishing by Messrs. C. Knight & Co., as well as 
the ixetories of Palestine, Rome, = Gre ece, about ‘to be pub- 
ished. 





being Subjects of 
Scenes, Buildings, 
Pro- 





22, Ludgate-street, London. 





LOCAL DIALECTS OF ENGLAND. 

OHN NOAKES Sand MARY STYLES; an 
e “ Essex Calf’s” Visit to Tiptree Races ; a Poem. exhibiting 
some of the most striking Lingual Localisms peculiar to Essex; 
with a Glossary. 

By CHARLES CLARK, Esq. 
Of Great Totham Hall, Essex. 12mo. pp. 48. 1s. 
A superior Edition, post 8vo. cloth, 2s. 

*,* A very liberal allowance to the Country Trade. 

A Glossary of Local and Provincial Words used in 
England. By ¥, Grose, and 8. Pegge, F.S.A. Post 8vo. ele- 
gantly printed, cloth, 4s. 6d. 

Exmoor Scolding and Exmoor Courtship, in the 
Propriety of the Exmoor (Devonshire) Language. With Notes 
anda Glossary. lost 8vo. 10th edition, Is. 6d. 

London: J. R. Smith, 4. aes ‘ompton-street, Soho. 
*,* J. R. S. begs to c all the attention of Book-buyers, to 
ey VI. of his OLD BC OK Cie 1U kt, just out, 
3000 valuable and cheap ——— hand Books. 
gratis, OF through any Bookselle 





containi 
It may 





On the Ist of January will be published, handsomely printed in 
4 large volumes 8vo. price 2. x. a) boards, the Eighth Edition, 
revised, corrected, and enlarge 

NIN TRODUCTION. to the CRITICAL 

STUDY and KNOWLEDGE of the a jitas URES, 

the Res THOMAS HARTWELL HORNE, B.D. 

Of St. By the *s( allege, Cambridge ; Rector + United Parishes 
of St. Edmund the King and Martyr, and St. Nicholas Acons, 
Lombard-street; Prebendary of Saint Pau 

Illustrated with numerous Maps and Fac-similes of Biblical 

Manuscripts. 
At the same time also will be published, a 

1. Supplementary Pages to the Seventh Edition, 
containing the Completion of the Account of Biblical Manu- 
scripts collated for the New Testament (in fulfilment of the 
promise made to the possessors of that Editionin Vol. II =p. 
and such Bibliographical and other Additions, as can 
tached, so as to be bound up with the several volumes. 

2. A Manual of Biblical Biography, handsomel 
printed in 1 volume 8vo.—This Manual c ‘onstitutes the Appendix 
to the Second Volume of Mr. Horne’s ‘ Introduction.’ In con- 
sequence of very numerous applications made for it ina separate 
form, since the pub lication of the Seventh Edition of that Work, 
a limited impression has been taken off, for the accommodation 
of Booksellers, and others who are engaged in Bibliographical 
Researches. 

London: printed for T. Cadell, Strand; W. Blackwood & Sons, 

‘dinburgh; and R. Milliken & Son, Dublin; 
__ Of whom may be had all Mr. Horne’s other Works. 


Ti E CHINESE EMPEROR'S TEA 
Captain PipptNe lately presented a box of this famed 
tea, called Loong-tsing, to the Medic o-Botanical Society. It is 
well known that Capt. Pidding i is also the exclusive importer of 
the celebrated * Howau a's Mixtore’ Tea, which Dr. Sigmond 
has pronounced to be* A STaNDARD tea in this country.” And 
whilst so many are de bating what to send their country friends 
at this social season, it may be doubted whether anything of 
eque! cost would be preferred to a packet of this deservedly famed 
tea Morning Chronicle, 

Captain Pidding’s * *Howaqua's Mixtore,” (black tea.) and 
“ Howava's SMALL Lear GUNPOWDER,” (green tea,) can only 
be had of C. Verney. (Swi ss Confectioner,) 218, Regent- ~street ; 
and LirtLesoun & Son,77, King W illiam-street, City, bis Sole 
Agents in London. All oifered by others are spurious. Beware 
of the pumerous counterfeit imitations, all having a title pure 
posely ending in “ QUA,” 
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THE ATHEN ZUM. 


13, Great Marlborough Street, Dec. 14, 163g, 
MR. COLBURN’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NOW READY. 


PICTURES OF THE WORLD AT HOME AND ABROAD, 


By the Author of ‘ Tremaine,’ ‘ De Vere,’ ‘ Human Life,’ &c. 3 vols. 


THE LIFE OF WASHINGTON, 


CoMMANDER-IN-CHIEF OF THE AMERICAN ARMIES, AND First PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES; 
TO WHICH ARE ADDED, 


His Diaries and Speeches, and various other Papers. 
By JARED SPARKS. 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits, 28s. 


THE ONLY DAUGHTER: A DOMESTIC STORY. 


Edited by the Author of ‘The Subaltern.’ 3 vols, 


EXCURSIONS IN THE INTERIOR OF RUSSIA. 


INCLUDING 
SKETCHES of the CHARACTER and POLICY of the EMPEROR NICHOLAS, and ANECDOTES of HIS COURT; 
With a VISIT to the GRAND FAIR of NISHNEE NOVOGOROD, and Scenes among the Cossacks. 


By ROBERT BREMNER, Esq. 2 vols. (Just ready.) 


THE NEW JUVENILE KEEPSAKE \ 
FOR 18939. r 


Comprising ‘TRAITS AND TRIALS OF EARLY LIFE.’ 
By MISS LANDON, 
Author of ‘ The Improvisatrice,’ &c. Price only 5s. bd. in cloth, with Portrait. 
CONTENTS. : 
THE TWIN SISTERS—THE LITTLE BOY'S BED TIME—THE SAILOR—THE LADY MARIAN—MABEL DACRE'’S FIRST LESSONS—THE SOLDIERS HOME— 
THE DEAD ROBIN—THE INDIAN ISLAND—FRANCES BEAUMONT—THE HISTORY OF A CHILD, &c. 





ote ee 





vi. 
Companion to the Peerage and 


NOW COMPLETE, the SMALL PAPER EDITION, 4 vols. price 18., or in Sixteen Parts, price 4s. 6d. each, (either of which may be had embellished with P 
Armorial Bearings, &c. 


HISTORY OF THE LANDED GENTRY. 


A GENEALOGICAL AND HERALDIC ACCOUNT OF THE COMMONERS OF GREAT BRITAIN AND 
Comprising Particulars of all the Eminent Families in the Kingdom, and upwards of 100,000 Individuals connected with them. 
JOHN BURKE, Esq. 
Author of ‘The Peerage and Baronetage,’ &c. 


THE ROMANCE OF THE HAREM. 


By MISS PARDOE, 
Author of ‘ The City of the Sultan,’ ‘The River and the Desert,’ &c. 
3 vols. (Just ready.) 


vill. x. x1. 
DR. VAUGHAN’S PROTECTORATE OF | EXCURSIONS INTO THE MOUNTAINS! LORD LINDSAY'S LETTERS ON THE 
OLIVER CROMWELL. “ial OF RONDA AND GRENADA in HOLY LAND. 
Illustrated in a Series of Letters between the Distinguished vith Ch teristic Sketches of the Inhabitants of the New and revised Edition, in 2 vols. post 8vo. with 
Men of the Period. Now first published from the South of Spain. Illustrations. 24s. bound. ; 
rp H ; . C. R. SCOTT, 6 3 
Originals. 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits. By — ric woke ne Faypt and ry 





_ x1. DUTY AND INCLINATION 
GURNEY MARRIED: JACK ADAMS, THE MUTINEER. Edited by MISS LANDON, 
A SequeEr To ‘GiLBErt GuRNEY. By CAPT. FREDERICK CHAMIER, R.N., Author of ‘The Authoress of ‘Ethel Churchill,’ &e. 
By THEODORE HOOK, Esq. 3 vols. Life of a Sailor,’ ec. 3 vols. 3 vols. 











Standard Novels for Six Shillings each. 


Just published, with Two Engravings, price 6s. bound, the new volume (600 pages) of 


COLBURN’S MODERN NOVELISTS, 


CONTAINING 


MR. THEODORE HOOK’S SECOND SERIES OF ‘SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


*,* The Copyrights of the Works contained in this Publication being the exclusive Property of Mr. Colburn, they cannot appear in any other Collection. 
***Colburn’s Modern Novelists’ present a series of those works of fiction that have most tended, with the writings of Sir Walter Scott, to elevate this description of literature. 
publication exhibits a concentration of imaginative genius.”—Globe. 
Works already published in this Collection, either of which may be had separately, elegantly bound, and embellished with Portraits of the Authors, and other Engravings, 
by the Findens, &¢. price only 6s. each: 
SIR L. BULWER’S PELHAM. MR. WARD'S TREMAINE. LADY MORGANS O'DONNEL. 
—_————— DISOWNED. MR. LISTERS GRANBY. CAPTAIN MARRYAT’S FRANK MILDMAY. | 
DEVEREUX. MR. H. SMITH’S BRAMBLETYE HOUSE. MR. HOOK’S SAYINGS AND DOINGS. First Series. 


HENRY COLBURN, PUBLISHER, 13, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 
To be had of all Booksellers throughout the Kingdom. 





London: James Houmrs, 4, Took’s Court, Ch: Lane. Published Satu: t the ATH UM OFF 4, W pe North, Strand, by Jon» Francis; and sold bya 
Booksellers and Newsvenders.-Agents : for Sqevhanp. Meurer ip See} te, a-atu4 and D, peel lasgow mee wh , ming, Dubin, 





